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of i( Critical point in 


Mid East talks 


Last-ditch bid to 
break deadlock 


Sticking 

points 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


OPES for move- 
ment in the fal- 
tering Middle 
East peace pro- 
cess are hinging 
on new meet- 
ings in London today after in- 
tense British-backed Ameri- 
can intervention failed to 
produce a dramatic break- 
through yesterday. 

In a day of shuttling be- 
tween London botels and 
Downing Street, Israel's Bin- 
yamln Netanyahu and the 
Palestinian Authority presi- 
dent, Yasser Arafat, both held 
separate sessions with the OS 
secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, as well as with Tony 
Blair , although they did not 
meet in person. 

“We are hoping for the best 
and preparing for the worst." 
said Mrs Albright’s spokes- 
man. James Rubin. “Our opti- 
mism is not high based on the 
evidence that we’ve seen so. 
far, but we are going to con- 
tinue to work at It and we 
very much want these meet- 
ings to be decisive.” 

All three sides stayed in 
London overnight raising the . 
prospect of a triangular 
photo-opportunity hosted by 
Mr Blair today, but only if 
agreement can be reached on i 
the scale of Israel's next with- 
drawal from the West Bank. 

Such is the mistrust be- 
tween the two Middle Eastern 
leaders that they have not 
met since last October, al- 
though Jerusalem and Gaza 
are just an hour’s drive away 
from each other. 

Asked whether he might 
meet Mr Arafat directly 
rather than negotiating 
through Mrs Albright, Mr Ne- 


tanyahu said: “We are all 
here in the same town. Physi- 
cally it is possible. All three 
of us have to judge the benefit 
of such a meeting." 

British officials, cautious 
over whether Northern Ire- 
land’s Good Friday agree- 
ment might be followed by an 
Arab-Israeli Bank Holiday 
Monday deal, deferred to the 
US as being “in tbe driving 
seat”. 

But Mr Blair said after his 
talks: “The world is con- 
cerned to see progress and a 
lot depends upon it The peace 
process has to be got back on 
track and that win require 
courage and good faith.” 

Talks between Israel and 
the Palestinians have been 
deadlocked since Mr Netan- 
yahu's government started 
building a new Jewish settle- 
ment In Arab East Jerusalem 
in March 1997. Suicide 
attacks by Muslim militants 
deepened the crisis. 

The main sticking point has 
been Israel’s irefijsal to - with- 
draw from a farther 13 per- 
j cent off occupied West Bank 
1 land in the next stage o f Sn- 
I pigmentation of tbe 1993 Oslo 
peace accords. It has already 
handed back about 28 per 
cent But even if agreement Is 
i reached bn this, other highly 
sensitive issues, including Je- 
rusalem, refugees and bor- 
ders, remain to be discussed. 

As the official motorcades 
came and went, demonstra- 
tors gathered outside Down- 
ing Street— a couple of dozen 
Arabs waving black flags and 
banners with slogan “Peace 
process go to hell!’’, and 
chanting “Allahu Akbar!” 
(God is Great!), while yards 
away, a small group of pro- 
Israeli protesters shouted 
back "Give peace a chance" 

All sides played down ex- 


□ US proposals call for 
Israel to withdraw from 
13 per cent more of 
dlsputed'land In the 
WestBatk, under the 
1993 Oslo Accords. 
Palestinians say they 
will reluct an tly accept 
13 per cent. IsraeP s 
best public offer has 
been 9 per cent (though 
there have been hints at 
going to 11 percent). 

□ Pal e s tinia ns want 
Israeli agreement to 
open airport and 
industrial zone in 
Strip. 

□ Israelis demanding 
greater coope ra tion on 
security from 
Palestinians. 

□ N etan yahu has 
problems with right- 
wing members of shaky 
coalition at home. 

□ Arafat w orr ied about' 
cr iti cs who say talks 
wtth Israel getting 
now h e re. - 


pectafions before the meet- 
ings began, but Mr Rubin said 
last night “The gaps are sig- 
nificant, primarily in the area 
of the scope of fa rt her rede- 
ployment and the necessary 
security steps that have to be 
taken, all of which are de- 
signed to move the parties 
very quickly to begin, final 
status negotiations.” ■ 

• Earlier Israeli officials 
struck a more positive tone, 
but insisted that what was at 
stake was not just the size of 
their next pullback but their 
security, threatening that any 
unilateral move by tbe Pales- 
tinians would meet a unilat- 
eral response by them. 

Mr Arafat has warned that 
if there is no agreement by 
next May he will declare an 


independent Palestinian 
state. 

“The talks have been seri- 
ous,” one Israeli diplomat told 
tbe Guardian, "but any deri- 
sion w£Q have to be referred 
back to the cabinet in Jerusa- 
lem.” Banilhie Israeli MPs 
have threatened to try to oust 
Mr Netanyahu If he gives 
away more than 9 per cent 

Of all three sides, the Pales- 
tinians were the most pessi- 
mistic. With a grim-looking 
Mr Arafat emerging from his 
talks with Mrs Albright to 
attack the Israeli leader far 
his “intransigent position” 
»nrf insisting there bad hpcn 
been no progress. 

Mr Arafat said he was com- 
mitted to accepting the Amer- 
ican proposal for a 13 per cent 
withdrawal by the Israelis 
from the West Bank — even 
though Palestinian rights 
went ‘far beyond” this. 

“Mr Netanyahu will have to 
bear the responsibility of the 
repercussions and the chaos 
that win ensue because of the 
breakdown of the peace pro- 
cess because of big negative 
attitude,” he warned. 

US official*; had said earlier 
that Mrs Albright believed 
die London meetings would 
be decisive. 

Mr Blair,. credited with 
'helping set up the summit 
when he was in Israel last j 
month, was joined by tbe For- 
eign Secretary, Robin Cook, , 
and Miguel. Moratinoe, the Eli 1 
envoy to the Middle East 

Mr Blair’s spokesman 
stressed that the US was driv- 
1 ing the process and that Brit- , 
ain, as the country holding 
| the EU presiden cy, w ould 
play whatever supportive role 1 
I it was asked. He said Mr Blair 
1 believed it was important that , 
i people kept talking. “The 1 
I Prime Minister believes that i 
the American proposals are I 
realistic and said it was 1m- 1 
portent that we know one 
way or another today 
! whether they could form the 
basis of a settlement" 




Madeleine Albright leaves the Grosvenor House' hotel after folks with Btoyamin Netanyahu photograph: Jonathan evans 


Unabomber jailed for life 


Christopher Read 
In Los Angstu 


T heodore Kac- 
zynski, the maths pro- 
fessor turned terror- 
ist bomber whose 1T- 
year anti-technology 
campaign at one point shut 
down air travel to the United 
States west coast, was yester- 
day given four life sentences 
without prospect of parole. 

The former mathe m ati c ia n 
turned obsessive hermit, aged 
55, who was dubbed the 
Unabomber. killed three 
people and maimed more 
than 20 others during his 
vendetta. 

“Tbe defendant committee 
unspeakable and monstrous 
crimes far which he shows ut- 
terly no remorse,” Judge Gar- 
land Burrell Jr said, adding 

that he feared Kaczynskx j 
would try to kill again if not i 

closely watched. ' 

The sentence came alter ex- 
traordinary scenes in the 
packed courtroom m Satxa- 
mento, California, in which 
Kaczynski strode to the po- 
dium to deliver a denuncia- 
tion of the proceedings- 
He attacked prosecutors 
•false and misleading’ por- 
- travel of him as a vengend 
loner who vented 
tred on people he had never 
met, ratter than the 
soohical opponent of the hi- 



KaczynsJd- . . ‘ Unsp eakable 
and monstrous crimes’ 


tech society he criticised in 
his 35,000-word manifesto, 
printed in . two US 
newspapers. ■ . 

“The facts will come out 
later.” said Kaczynski, in a 
hint that he is preparing an- 
other long discourse. He 
accused the government of 

“seeking to discredit me” but 
said it had discredited Itself 
in a fraudulent campaign 
against biro. 

The wife of one of hi s- vie - 
tints ted urged Judge Burrell 
to "lock him so far down that 
when he dies he will be closer 
to hefl”. Susan Mosser, whose 
husband Thomas, an adver- 


tising executive, was muti- 
lated by a mail bomb at their 
New Jersey home, said 
reports of his death did not 
describe the nails that perfo- 
rated his heart and brain, or 
thr razor-blade fragments 
that ripped into his sto m a c h. 

After the hear i ng the Una- 
bomber’s brother, David Kac- 
zynski, expressed his condo- 
lences “on behalf of the 
Kaczynski family” to the fam- 
ilies of the three men his 
brother had killed. 

Police snipers hid on roofis, 
and press and spectators, in- 
cluding relatives of the dead, 

I were searched for weapons. 

Kaczynski spoke calmly 
and expressed no emotion or 
| remorse. He lost his attempt 
In January to conduct his 
own case. Rather than permit- 
ting bis government-ap- 
pointed defenders to argue 
that he was a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic and criminally in- 
sane, he pleaded guilty. This 
removed the threat of tbe 
death penalty but brought 
yesterday’s four life sentences 
pbis 30 years In prison. 

Prosecutors presented new 
evide n c e from the journals 
Kaczynski kept before he 
began his bombing campaign, 
which ended when FBI agents 
raided the isolated Montana 
«^hin where he had lived 
alone for 25 years. 

He wrote in i97L- "My mo- 
tive for doing what I am going 


to do is simply personal 
revenge. 1 do not expect to ac- 
complish anything by it. Of 
course, if my crime and my 
reasons for committing it get 
any public interest In the 
technology question, and 
thereby Improve the chances 
of stopping technology, it is 
too late ... I act merely from a 
desire far revenge.” 

It was a new tactic by prose- 
cutors to support their 
. request that Kaczynski be Im- 
prisoned In a nmirmim secu- 
rity Ja£L Previously, when 
| there was a possibility that a 
jury would recommend the 
death penalty, the prosecn- 
I tion sought to show a cold, 
calculat ing political fanatic. 

His manifesto was pub- 
lished in the hope its contents 
would lead to his discovery. 
Kaczynski ’s brother David 
recognised his older sibling's 
writing wnrf identified bim to 
the FBI, but only after an as- 
surance that the government 
would not seek the death pen- 
alty. David later attacked the 
government's betrayaL 
The US prison department 
will decide later where Kac- 
zynski spends the rest of his 
life. As the question of his 

mental health never came be- 
fore atrial, there Is no possi- 
bility of his confinement in 
an'institution for the crimt 
nally insane. But be could 
receive psychiatric treatment 
in prison- ‘ 


Meltdown for 
chocoholics 


The world’s iiigges! interne! online service 


Joanna Cotos In New Yortt 


S TART hoarding now. A 
new strain of the lethal 
black pod disease is 
threatening more than a mil- 
lion tons cf cocoa, leading food 
experts from the world’s big- 
gest confectioners to predict a 
world shortage of chocolate. 
Yesterday a leading restaura- 
teur warned that chocolate 
desserts could soon cost the 
same as a main course. 

'There will always be choc- 
olate, it will just be damned 





expensive," said Eamon 
Roche, co-owner of New York 
bistro. Kiosk. “Every restau- 
rant, however humble, has to 
have at least one chocolate 
dessert, but it may be the 
price of a filet mignon.” i 

The threat to chocolate j 
supplies does not come solely 
from an outbreak of black pod 
disease to the Ivory Coast, the 
world’s largest cocoa pro- 
ducer. In Brazil, another 
major producer, a fungus 
known as Witches Broom has 
been attacking cacao trees. 
“There are diseases to South 
Am e ri ca that are th reaten i n g 
to wipe out the industry 
there,” said Jim Gockowski, 
an agricultural economist at 
fiie International Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture. 

The situation is so grave 
that in an unusual display of 
corporate cooperation, execu- 
tives from manufacturers 
Nestle, Cadbury. M&M/Mars 
and Hersbey have held urgent 
fa!kc on the problem. 

While worldwide demand 
for chocolate continues to 
grow, rainforest, in whose 
shade cacao trees thrive, is 
being decimated. “We may be 
going bade to the turn of the 
century,” said Mr Roche, 
“where chocolate was the pre- 
serve of the rich. It could be a 
chocolate-free millennium." 
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Yasser Arafat arrives for talks with Tony Blair yesterday photograph: lywesladky Protest's bam an Israeli flag in Downing Street 
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The perils of taking centre-stage 


Downing Street is playing down expectations as 
‘Biair the statesman’ wades into the world’s 
most intractable dispute, writes Ian Black 


S PENDING bank 

holiday Monday try- 
ing to sort out the 
Middle East is no- 
body's idea of fun. 
But for the Rime Minister, 
who wants to shine on the in- 
ternational stage, the tempta- 
tion was too great to resist 
Yet Tony Blair’s talks yes- 
terday with Binyamln Netan- 
yahu and Yasser Arafat were 
never likely to produce a dra- 
matic breakthrough. Britain, 
Downing Street insisted, was 
just a “facilitator”, while the 
United States was in the 
"driving seat”. 

It was a sensible line to take 
after the exaggerated expecta- 
tions created when the Prime 


Minister's new “walking-on- 
water” aura carried him from 
the Good Friday agreement in 
Northern Ireland straight 
into the jaws of the world’s 
most intractable dispute. 

After Robin Cook's contro- 
versial performance in Jeru- 
salem, Mr Blair's smoother 
persona and pro-Jewish tilt 
guaranteed him lavish praise 
when the Israeli prime minis, 
ter agreed to a summit with 
the Palestinian Authority 
president in London. 

Mr Netanyahu commended 
his guest’s ’’perseverance, 
diplomatic skills, agility at 
thinking through complicated 
problems”. But British media 
coverage of “Blair the peace- 


maker” was even more flat- 
tering, though there were at- 
tempts to play down 
expectations. 

Hosting these talks was 
tempting because British 
prime ministers rarely now 
play a global role. True, we 
still belong to the best dubs 
— the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council, Nato, the Group 
of Eight — hut east of Suez 
there is only one superpower. 

And for all the Govern- 
ment’s “leaderist” rhetoric 
during Britain's presidency 
of the European Union, the 
carping about Mr Blair's per- 
formance at the weekend euro 
summit in Brussels was a far 
cry from his glowing recep- 


tion in Amsterdam within 
weeks of the election a year 
ago. There he bicycled nimbly 
for the cameras and im- 
pressed leaders with his envi- 
able parliamentary majority 
and lawyer’s grasp of detail 

But on Saturday some saw 
new-boy naivety in his hand- 
ling of the embarrassing row 
about whether a Frenchman 
or a Dutchman should be the 
first president of the Euro- 
pean Central Rank. There 
was a sense of schadenfreude 
— and not just from the Ger- 
mans — that the class swot, 
who has not yet deigned to 
join the Euro-club, had not 
done his homework. 

Romano Prodi, Italy’s 
prime minis ter, called Mr 
Blair ‘Hi-prepared". Victor 
ftirma, the Austrian chancel- 
lor, said: “There were people 
much more experienced than 
me who said they had never 
seen anything like it” 


Hie Prime Minister’s offi- 
cial spokesman yesterday 
said Britain acknowledged 
that the summit had been 
“messy” but said the right de - 1 
clsion had been reached. He 
said the leaders of some other 
member states — which he 
would not name — had told ! 
Mr Blair by plume yesterday 
morning that the summit had 
produced the right outcome. 

While blaming Britain may 
come too easily to old EU 
hands, Blair the statesman 1s 
still happiest when working 
with the Amer icans. Already 
close to the White House on 
Ulster and Bosnia, he won 
brownie points in Washing- 
ton (though not with Arabs) 
for bis unique support for the 
US during the crisis on UN 
weapons inspections in Iraq 
— and his solidarity as the 
replay approaches. 

Bat Europeans who worry 
about the sanctions and oil 


Blair enjoys 
helping set the 
world to rights, but 
not all problems 
can be solved. 
Ulster's Protestant 
plantation ended 
centuries ago, 
while Israel’s PM 
still encourages 
Jews to settle land 
claimed by 
Palestinians 


deals were not alone in noting 
the difference of emphasis be- 
tween Downing Street and the 
less gung-ho Foreign Office at 
the approaching prospect of 
bombing Baghdad. 


Whitehall squirmed as 
Alastair Campbell and team 
reduced modulated briefing 
papers to tabloid-style bull 
points. Stories about Saddam 
Hussein smuggling anthrax 
in bottles of duty-free gin 
underlined the difficulties 
when abroad becomes a do- 
mestic problem. 

Yet this government baa 
done well in demonstrating 
how foreigners matter at 
home, emphasising the im- 
I portance of fighting drugs 
and creating jobs, showing 
that globalisation, for all its 
opportunities, has a dark side 
that links Afghan warlords to 
heroin on the streets of Leeds. 

Thus, amid Blairite bond- 
ing with Bill, Helmut and Bo- 
ris at the G8 summit in Bir- 
mingham next week, there 
will be a pared-down agenda 
that focuses on employability, 
crime and the international 
economy ■— a for cry from the 


broad-brush, catch-all confer- 
ences of recent years. 

Mr Blair clearly enjoys 
helping set the world to 
rights, but not all problems 
can he solved in the same 
way. Ulster's Protestant plan- 
tation ended three centuries 
ago, while Israels prime min- 
ister still encourages Jewish 
settlers to occupy land Pales- 
tinians claim as their own. 

In the Middle East, as else- 
where, substance is more im- 
portant than spin. As Shimon 
Peres, Mr Netanyahu’s disap- 
pointed predecessor, told Mr 
Blair before yesterday's talks: 
“Not everything is necessar- 
ily set up for a photo opportu- 
nity. It is also necessary to 
build things, even if they are 
not photogenic.” 
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Prince’s Trust joins in 
New Deal jobs scheme 



Ewen MacAskfU, CMflf 
Political C o rrespondent 


T HE Government is to 
link up next month with 
the Prince of Wales’s pet 
project, the Prince’s Trust, in 
an attempt to create more 
young entrepreneurs in the 
next stage of its New Deal 
jobs programme. 

The two will combine to 
provide advice and grants to 
young people who have been 
refused finance by banks in 
trying to get their business 
ideas airborne. 

The Employment Depart- 
ment will provide £55 million 
over the nest four years for 

10,000 young people, and the 
trust will administer it, giving 
start-up loans and support 
The New Deal, which began 
in April, offers only four op- 
tions at present to young 
people who have been unem- 
ployed for six months or 
more: job experience, further 
education, voluntary work or 
helping with environmental 
projects. The Prince's Trust 
link-up will offer a fifth op- 
tion. self-employment 


The New Deal is one of 
Chancellor Gordon Brown's 
flagship projects, financed by 
the £3j5 billion windfall tax 
and Intended to help break 
the cycle erf youth unemploy- 
ment But it has met criticism 
that in some parts of the 
country no matter how much 
training and experience 
young people receive jobs are 
not available. 

The Prince's Trust which 
has 50 offices throughout the 
country, was set up more 
than a decade ago by Prince 
Charles to help underprivi- 
leged young people. A spokes- 
man for the trust said the 
prince, who is its president 
has been kept informed of the 
new enterprise. The spokes- 
man added that the trust had 1 
a good track record: 35,000 i 
young people had set up in : 
business over the past 11 
years. Sixty-five per cent I 
were stQl trading after three 
years and a further 18 per 
cent had left their businesses 
for other jobs or education. 

“That is a higher success 
rate than the banks and we 
only take the banks’ rejects,” 
the spokesman said. Those 


helped ranged from a youth 
dreaming up computer games 
through to one who set up his 
own designer clothes firm. 

The latest scheme will be 
launched on June 1 by the 
Employment Minister, 
Andrew Smith. The Prince’s 
Trust will have to tender to 
run it but according to in- 
formed sources, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion, given that 
the trust has been working on 
it in detail for months. 

Young people with business 
ideas win be identified at the 
initial New Deal interview 
and referred to the Prince's | 
Trust who will help draw up 
a business plan, test its viabil- 
ity and give advice cm mar- 
keting. A business adviser in 
the field win be appointed to 
provide back-up for three 
years, and there would also 
be training In book-keeping 
and computers and help on 
legal matters, health and 
safety, and VAT assessment 

Grants of £250 will be pro- 
vided to test the viability of a 
business idea. Further grants 
of up to £5,000 will be avail- 
able for viable business 
ventures. 
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Sky’s the limit 


C HRISTIAN Verheyden 
(above) thinks he is on 


V-/ (above) thinks he is on 
to a winner. He believes his 
company. Frontier Fire- 
works, will cash in on the 
demand for displays to 
mark the millennium, 
writes Ewan MacAskilL 
Mr Verheyden, aged 24 . 
from Croydon, was cited by 


the Prince's Trust as a suc- 
cess story, one of thousands 
who have benefited from 
the Prince of Wales’s 
scheme to help young 
people marginalised by 
society. 

Mr Verheyden left school 
with GCSEs but no A levels, 
intent cm a full-time career 


as a javelin-thrower. But 
his career was cut short 
with back trouble that 
landed him in hospitaL 

He said yesterday that 
when he came ont of hospi- 
taL he had difficulty find- 
ing work: If he got through 
interviews, he would find 
himself turned down on 
medical grounds as being 
not fully fit for work. 

Two years ago he went to 
the Prince’s Trust with a 
business plan, to put on 
fireworks displays, mainly 
because he had enjoyed , 
elaborate pyrotechnics in 
the family garden down the I 
years. 

He was given a £5,000 
loan to add to £1,000 of his 
own. 

“Without the loan from 
the Prince’s Trust, I would 
have found it very diffi- 
cult,” he said. 

He has since put on dis- 
| plays at locations from 
Dover Castle to St Augus- 
tine's Abbey in Canterbury, 
and is to break out into 
retailing. 

His projected turnover 
for the year is £40.000 and 
he has £50,000 in contracts 
for the millennium. 

He employs 20 people on 
a casual basis but will take 
on his first full-time em- 
ployee, his girlfriend, this 
summer. He hopes to take 
more people on full-time 
next year. 


The youngest star since Jimmy 
Osmond. Ain’t that cute? No 


Review 


Caroline Sullivan 


Aaron Carter 

Hammersmith ApoHo 


P lease do not bite or 
Chew voiir elowlieh 


I chew your glowliglit” 

warned a sign on the mer- 
chandise staff, as if there was a 
good chance the sight of 
Aaron Carter would make you 
gnaw your green neon neck- 
lace. Blit maybe it would, if 
you were five and this was 
your first pop concert 

You know you’re getting old 
when pop stars start looking 
— and indeed are — 10 years 
old. Aaron Carter is one of the 
two youngest people to have a 
UK top 10 single: just nine 
when his mercilessly upbeat 
Crush On You hit the chart 
last year, he shares the hon- 
our with Jimmy Osmond. 

Now 10, the Floridian has 

another hit Crazy Little Party 
Girl, under his weeny belt not 
to mention ll gold discs from 
other countries. At an age 
when most boys would rather 
eat broccoli than kiss a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex. Aaron 
is singing love songs to them. 


He makes his brother Nick, of 
teenage heart-throbs the Back- 
street Boys, look like a late 
developer. 

To comply with juvenile 
performer laws, his appear- 
ance was ti tjUatingly brief 
But his 20-odd minutes were 
an eye-opener. Thought the 
era of choreographed, unnatu- 
rally mature child performers 
ended with the Jackson 5? You 
want to see Aaron. His danc- 
ing and stage patter were 
Michael Jackson 19TL 

‘Tm so glad to be here in 
England right now!” he 
shrilled, taking a breather be- 
tween Crush On You and Ain’t 
That Cute. Ain't That Sicken- 
ing was more like it, when he 
kissed a six-year-old fan like a 
48-inch Julio Iglesias. 

Carter was as insincere and 
wooden as any prepubescent 
would be confronted with lyr- 
ics such as “You held iny hand 
and looked me in the eye/I 
almost died deep inside”. 

The lack of enjoyment in his 
empty face did not deter the 
sobbing, screaming girls, but 
confirmed the wisdom of the 
old adage “Don’t pot your son 
on the stage, Mrs Carter”. The 
| reason, in two words: Michael • 
Jackson. 

This reoiew appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 
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Spot the difference 



Now arranging a mortgage by phone is just as easy. 

Call 0800 20 30 49. 


Just ring between 8am' and 8pm, Monday to Saturday and we'll give you a decision in only 15 minutes: We'll -let you know how 
much you can borrow and what your monthly payments will be. So when you need a mortgage, think. Halifax. It’s that easy 
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oin Hollywood elite 


Scientists 


say mouse 


Leonardo Di 
Caprio, far 
right with 
Kate Winslet 
in Titanic, 
heads the 
youthful 
onslaught, 
going straight 
to 25th in the 


unne can 


cinema power 
list, but even 
he has a long 

waytbgo 
before he can 
compete with 
the likes of 
Walt Disney 
chairman 
Michael 
Eisner, right, 
who regained 
the top spot 


Stuart Millar on the 
1 00 top film figures 



cure cancer 


Tim Radford . 
Selene* Editor 


T HEY are the next 
generation, a new 
breed of marauding 
young actors leading 
a determined on- 
slaught on the old-boy net- 
works of Hollywood power 
and influence. 

Headed — rather predict- 
ably — by Leonardo Di 
Caprio. they count the other 
trendy, youthful big hitters 
among their ranks: Will 
Smith, Matt Damon, Gwyneth 
Paltrow. 

Meet ■ the stars who are 
reshaping the cinematic uni- 
verse. according to Premiere 
magazine’s Hollywood Power 
List of the 100 most powerful 
figures in the world erf film. 

Di Caprio, who did not rate 
a mention a year-ago. is now 
the 25 th most influential of 
the industry's power brokers 
— making him the fastest ris- 
ing young star. “As with Mo- 
zart, his gifts seem effortless 
and boundless," the magazine 
concludes. 

Damon, who co-wrote and 
starred in the Oscar-winning 
Good Will Hunting, also has a 
coveted place on the list for 
the first time, along with Pal- 
trow, star of Emma, Cheat Ex- 
pectations and the new Brit- 
ish film. Sliding Doors. One 
place ahead of Di Caprio is 
Smith, but he was on the list 
12 months ago, albeit at a 
lowly 79th. 

H Is not only actors who are 
challeng in g the status quo, 
the list suggests. James Cam- 
eron; who directed DI Caprio 
in Titanic, the most expensive 
and successful movie ever 
made, is the flret new entry to 
the Hollywood top "10 — up 
from number 30 last year. 

James Meigs, the maga- 
zine’s editor-in-chief, said the 
new breed was as si gnifican t 
a development as the emer- 


gence of figures such as Fran- 
cis Ford Coppola, George Lu- 
cas and Steven Spielberg two 
decades ago. 

“The turmoil of the 1970s 
was unprecedented, but the 
1998 instalment of the Pre- 
miere Power List reveals that 
a similar, though much 
gentler, shock wave is pass- 
ing through the industry,” he 
wrote. 

But despite this shift big- 
name established stars con- 
tinue to wield considerable 
power. Once -again, Tom 
Cruise, at number 6, is the 
only actor to make it into the 
top 10. Next comes Tom 
Hanks at 15 with Mel Gibson 


one place behind. Harrison 
Hard and John Travolta CH 
the last two places in the top 


But even they have a long 
way to go before they can 
compete with the real power 
in Hollywood: the studio 
bosses. Although not the 
cigar-munching, colourful 
characters of cinema's 
Golden Era of the 1930s and 
1940s, the current breed of 
movie moguls are just as 
powerful 

The top three positions this 
year are occupied by the same 
figures as last year. The only 
difference is that the top two 
have swapped places, with 


Michael Eisner, chairman 
and chief executive of Walt 
Disney, regaining the top spot 
from Rupert Murdoch, whose 
News Coup owns Fox. 

Sumner Redstone, the 74- 
year-old head of Paramount's 
owner, Viacom, retains third 
place, while Spielberg, up 
from 6th to 4th, is praised as 
the closest Hollywood has to a 
trusted elder. Although Ti- 
tanic broke the box office re- 
cords set by ET and Jurassic 
Park. Spielberg could easily 
marshal resources 'to make 
three Titanics in a row, the 
magazine notes. 

As a result, other industry 
observers are more sceptical 


of claims a revolution is 
under way. “As far as Holly- 
wood is concerned, it’s busi- 
ness as usual," said Adam 
Minns, of Screen Interna- 
tional, “Young stars may be 
appearing in the top 100 but 
the people who really have 
the power are the same people 
as before." 

The list also contains fur- 
ther disappointment for Brit- 
ish film fans. Despite persis- 
tent claims about the rebirth 
of the industry on. this side of 
the Atlantic — fuelled- largely 
by the success of The Full 
Monty — home-grown talent 
is notable only by its absence 
on the list 


Dame Judi Dench's Oscar 
nomination for Mrs Brown 
apparently failed to boost her 
influence; not even the 
Titanic phenomenon could do 
anything for Kate Winslet's 
power rating. 

Once again, it is left to Sean 
Connery — dubbed the “origi- 
nal international man of mys- 
tery" by the magazine — to 
keep the British end up ha 
62nd place. 

“The UK industry is still 
really more of a cottage indus- 
try,” said Mr Minns. “It is an 
exciting place to be and lots of 
Hollywood studios are realis- 
ing that, but in global terms it 
is not a player.” 


A merican scientists 
may soon inject a 
human patient with 
new drugs that eradi- 
cate any kind of cancer — but 
so far only in mice. 

T am putting nothing on 
higher priority than getting 
this into fiiiniefli trials," said 
Dr Richard KLausner. direc- 
tor of the US National Cancer 
Institute. He called the treat- 
ment “the single most excit- 
ing thing on the horizon". 

The drugs, called angiosta- 
tin and endostatin, block 
blood supply to the tumours. 
They were identified by Dr 
Judah Folkman erf the Chil- 
dren's Hospital, Harvard 
Medical School, in Boston, in 
the course of solving a loo- 
year-old puzzle: some patients 
have only one big tumour. 
But months after the tumour 
is removed by surgery, a pa- 
tient will develop a number of 
other tumours. 

Researchers suspected that 
the big tumours somehow 
blocked the growth of small 
ones. They observed the pro- 
gress erf huge tumours in can- 
cerous mice, and identified 
something in mouse urine that 
appeared to stifle secondary 
cancers. They had to collect 10 
quarts of mouse urine to get 30- 
thousandths of an ounce of tbs 
mysterious substance. 

It turned out to he angles ta- 
tin. part of a larger protein 
used In blood clotting. Dr 
Michael O’Reilly, also of the 
Children’s Hospital, extracted 
quantities of the protein from 
out-of-date donated human 
blood, and tested it on mice 
with large tumours. 

The scientists removed the 
tumours and treated half the 
mice with salt water, half 
with angiostatin. The 10 given 
salt water grew new tumours. 
The 10 given the drug were 
free of cancer. Then the 
researchers found a second 
fragment of protein released 
by the tumours. They called it 
endostatin. They gave it to a 
mouse with a tumour that, in 
a human, would have 
weighed 1.51b. It shrank the 
tumour to microscopic size. 

A combination of both 
drugs has been tested in the 
laboratories over a period of 
years. Researchers say all 
tumours, and even leukemia, 
responded to the drugs. There 


appeared to be no harmfal 
side effects. Dr James Wat- 
son, who won the Nobel prize 
for his part in the deciphering 
of DNA, said “Judah is going 
to cure cancer in two years." 

Other scientists are more 
cautious. Nobody knows 
whether what works in mice 
will work in humans. 

“Going from mice to people 
is a big jump, with lots of fail- 
ures,” Dr Folkman told the 
New York Times. “IT you have 
cancer and you are a mouse, 
we can take good care of 
you." 

The research comes hard 
on US claims that a new drug, 
tamoxifen, was responsible 
for a dramatic reduction in 
breast cancer Incidence, and 
the discovery In Scotland of a 
single gene which looks likely 
to answer long-standing ques- 
tions about lung cancer. 

Almost three decades ago. 
President Nixon launched a 
huge “war on cancer". For 
more than 25 years, cancer 
cases continued to increase. 
But the race to "map” the 
70,000 genes that add up to a 
human has begun to yield 
results: researchers are be- 
ginning to understand the 
machinery of being human — 
and the machinery of cancer. 
There has also been a huge 
programme of public educa- 
tion, emphasising the links 
between cancer, diet and hab- 
its such as smoking. Earlier 
this year the US National 
Cancer Institute reported that 
between 1990 and 1995 the 
number of cases of the top 10 
killers, and the number of 
deaths, had begun to fall 
• More than 20 leading fig- 
ures in Europe's pharmaceuti- 
cal industry have signed an 
open letter to members of the 
European Parliament, which 
on May 11 will vote on a com- 
mon European patent policy 
for biotechnology and geneti- 
cally engineered drugs. 

The biotechnology patent di- 
rective has been contested by 
campaigners who say it allows 
the multinationals to patent 
life itself. But the pharmaceu- 
tical chiefs say. “For many pa- 
tients, biolechnoloy offers safe 
treatments, improved vac- 
cines, end more rapid and sen- 
sitive diagnostics to combat 
disease for which there Is no 
therapy. This - includes the 
tn^Jor causes of human mor- 
tality. such as cancer, viral 
diseases including Aids, and 
heart disease.” 


Movie movers and shakers 


1 Michael Eisner, 
chairman-CEO. Walt 
Disney (last yean 2) 

2 Rupert Murdoch, 
chairman-CEO, 

News Corp (1) 

3 Stunner Redstone, 
chairman-CEO, Viacom (3) 

4 Steven Spielberg, 
partner, Dreamworks (6) 

5 Edgar Bronfinan Jnr. 
president-CEO, Seagram (4) 

6 Tom Cruise, actor (9) 

7 Joe Roth, chairman, Walt 
Disney Studios (7) 

8 Robert Daly and Terry 
Semel, co-chairmen and 
CEOs, Warner Bros (5) 

9 James Cameron (right), 
writer/director (30) 

10 Peter Chernin, 
president-COO, News Corp; 
and KOI Mechanic, 
chairman-CEO. Fox Filmed 
Entertainment (8) 

11 John Cafiey, Sony (12) 

12 Jonathan Dolgen and 
Sherry Lansing, 

Paramount (11/13) 



13 Ron Meyer and Casey 
Silver, Universal Studios/ 
Universal Pictures (14/25) 

14 Tom Hanks, actor (16) 

15 Mel Gibson, actor (15) 

16 David Geffen, partner, 
Dreamworks (17) 


17 George Lncas, producer/ 
director (18) 

18 Harvey and Bob- 
Weinsteln, owners of 
Miramax (36) 

19 Harrison Ford, actor (24) 

20 John Travolta, actor (19) 


Cycle network gets 1 3-yard boost 



A rider pauses on Britain’s 

shortest cycle lane 


Martin Wabrnrlglit 


LLOWING for a crunch- 
ing gear change, it took 
„ jail cf 3.7 seconds yester- 
day to wobble successfully 
along Britain's shortest bi- 
cycle lane. 

The briefest ofhxvens from 
traffic oh Bradford’s Ceme- 
tery Road, the neat strip of 
coloured tarmac comes com- 
plete with two marker poles 
plus white-painted Start and 
End signs. . 

Already submitted to . the 
Guinness Book erf Records, 
the 13 special yards have 
caused some puzzlement in 
Bradford as a tiny island of 
enlightened traffic manage- 
ment For the rest of the quar- 
ter-mile road, whose name 


can sometimes seem relevant 
to lorry-dodging cyclists, the 
mini-lane disappears 
completely. 

“It's neither use nor orna- 
ment — I don’t see why on 
earth it's there,” said local cy- 
clist John Swinden, aged 41, 
who can clear the lane In just 
over two seconds. 

Civic dignitaries joined in 
the disbelieving reaction, in- 
cluding the Labour council's 
chair of transport Latif Darr, 
who said: “It is absolutely 
silly. It looks absurd and Fm 
sure it must be the smallest 
cycle lane ki Britain. It’s a 
joke and I can’t believe we 
gave permission for It-". 

. The lane was organised and 
paid for by the locally based 
supermarket chain Morri- 
son’s, whose new Farmer's 


Boy factory in Cemetery Road 
was approved subject to Brad- 
ford’s usual checklist of 
“green” requirements. The 
firm said these included pro- 
vision for cyclists, and Morri- 
son's had followed the city’s 
instructions along the rele- 
vant section of the highway. 

The lane’s loneliness stems 
from the long history of neigh- 
bouring companies, estab- 
lished when cyclists came bot- 
tom of a pecking order headed 
by trolleybuses and trams. But 

cycling enthusiasts in Brad- 
ford yesterday foresaw a day 
when the 13 yards might link 
up with something much 
grander — including, possi- 
bly, the other 6,499 miles, 1757 
yards of the proposed £42 mil- 
lion millennium National 
Cycle Network. 




was so thrilled that, when Ben & 
launched their Cool Britannia flavour, she agreed 
todress up as Britannia and ride a chariot around the 
ftoval/Ubert Hall, dragging a 1 0ft inflatable icecream tub. 
a good sport,” she says, by way of explanation. 

a short history of Cool Britannia . ■ 





and unique 
photo security 


You pay just 
9.9%* APR on any credit card 
balance which you transfer to 
your Liverpool Victoria Credit 
Card. And we can save you even 
more money: 

• No annual fee. 

• Saves you money abroad. 
It’s free of additional overseas 
commission charges, so when you 
go abroad, you can save money 
every time you pay with your 
Liverpool Victoria Credit Card. 

• And saves you money 
on insurance. Using your card 
even earns you savings on 
Liverpool Victoria motor, home 
and travel insurance. 

All this plus unique photo 
security. Call now for details. 
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Fashanu ‘victim’ Aids test 


Youth tells of under-age drinking, 
cannabis and bedroom assault 


Lucy Patton 


A TEENAGER who alleges 
he was sexually as- 
saulted by former soc- 
cer star Justin Fashanu is to 
take an Aids test 
Fashanu 's body was found 
in a lock-up garage in east 
London on Saturday after he 
Qed the US following ques- 
tioning by police over the 17- 
year-old’s claims that he 
woke in Fashanu’ s bed to find 
the footballer performing a 
sex act on him after a night of 
drinking. 

The youth told a Baltimore 
newspaper, the Sun,, that he 
fled from the flat in tears after 
the alleged attack at the for- 
mer £1 million striker’s 
apartment in Maryland on 


the morning of March 25. He 
was very concerned about the 
health implications of what 
had happened and will take 
an Aids test today, the Sun 
reported. 

The youth learned of Fa- 
shanu "s death during the in- 
terview on Sunday. “ I have a 
lot of mixed feelings/ he told 
the Sun. “1 feel bad that he 
did it to himself, but Tm also 
disgusted about what he did 
to me ... Tm upset that 1 
didn't get to see him go 
through trial, see justice. I 
didn’t get to confront him, ask 
him why be did it” 

Court documents state that 
a medical examination car- 
ried out on the youth after the 
alleged incident showed evi- 
dence of sexual assault. 

Fashanu had moved to EJli- 


cott City to coach a new soc- 
cer side, Maryland Mania, 
when the pair met through 
mutual friends, the Sun 
reported. He was one of five 
teenagers who gathered to 
drink beer provided by the 
footballer — against state law 
on under-age drinking— on 
the night before the alleged 
attack- The youth also admit- 
ted smoking cannabis before 
going to sleep on a sofa at the 
apartment, the paper said. 

Fashanu offered Mm a $200- 
aday (about £127) job, but did 
not give any details of what it 
might involve, he said. The 
offer greatly concerned his 
parents. 

The footballer is under- 
stood to have been found 
hanged from rafters in 
garages used as a car park in 
Shoreditch, east London. A 
post mortem examination 
proved inconclusive and fur- 
ther tests are being carried 
out 
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If you go down in the woods today ... Lama Khemsar Rmpoche casts prayers and ftoWCTS mto 

the wind daring a Tibetan sang-scd or rajuvesiaiiim ceremony m Hlghgate woods, umaon, to 

mark the third year of the national Walk in the Woods campaign photoqwwjwppamattmews 



Soap operas 
‘can help to 
avoid family 
breakdown’ 


Ruaridh MIcoB 


S OAP OPERAS ought to 
be used to promote 
healthy relationships 
and help reduce the annual £4 
billion cost of family break- 
downs, Ed Straw, chairman of 
the charity Relate, argues in a 
study released today. 

Mr Straw, the brother of 
Borne Secretary and a part- 
ner in the accountants 
Coopers and Ly brand, is 
launching Relative Values, a 
study he has compiled with 
the think tank Demos, which 
calls for a national strategy to 

combat the breakdown in 
relationships and improve 
parents’ ability to raise 
children. 


‘So many times, 
people break up 
when they don’t 
need to’ 


"It seems to me that as a 
society our adult relation- 
ships are variable, we’ve 

■ never cracked chfld-reartng, 
and we’re about as comfort- 
able with sex as the average 
tortoise,” he said. 

“So many times, people 
break up when they don’t 
need to-’’ .. . 

Mr Straw believes that a 
campaign like the great 
Victorian push for universal 

■ education or, more recently, 
the demonisation of drunk- 
drivers. needs to be set up and 
sustained for at least the next 
30 years. 

“One problem is that our 
coEective knowledge of 
relationships and parenting 
is as rudimentary as our med- 
ical expertise was in the last 
century,” he writes In the 
study- 

• “Opening up debate on how 

to improve our quality of 
relationships may seem as 
unsettling as it was for the 
Victorians to open up their 
bodies to new medical 
techniques.” . 

Pointing out that pro- 
grammes like the Archers 
■were begun on BBC radio to 
educate farmers about food 
production, and citing an epi : 
* sode in EastEnders when the 


Fowlers were given counsel- 
ling, Mr Straw argues that 
television and radio could be 
of enormous help in keeping 
people together. 

“In the past soap opera 
scriptwriters have come to 
Relate ... to add new angles 
to their soap operas," he 
writes. 

”1 believe we should use 
this vehicle much more ex- 
plicitly, and provide script- 
writers with many more 
opportunities to deepen their 
awareness of relationship 
breakdown and its impacts." 

He also called for around 
two hours of television pro- 
gramming a week to be dedi- 
cated to “relationship and 
parenting education and 
information”. 

The push would be part of a 
vast overall national strategy 
which would see a National 
Relationship and Parenting 
Service set up. along similar 
lines to the Family Planning 
i Service. 

The service would run a 
rolling programme to educate 
people on how to hold 
relationships together. 

“It’s about telling people 
how they oan be happier and 
be better parents,” said Mr 
Straw. “We pick up the costs 
of poor parenting and poor 
relationships throughout the 
social service system — in the 
financial and social costs of 
benefits, insurance, criminal 
justice, and drug and alcohol 
abuse.” 

Mr -Straw points out that 
while public expenditure pay- 
ments arising from broken 
homes approached £4 billion 
a year, the Government only 
paid £3 milli on a year to mari- 
tal agencies trying to reverse 
marriage breakdowns. 

He Is very keen that his 
Ideas are not seen as “family 
values” proposals, which In 
the past have invariably left 
the government proposing 
them impaled on its own 
infidelity. 

"You won’t find one men- 
tion of family or marriage in 
the study,” he said. How- 
ever he hopes the Govern- 
ment will consider his pro- 
posals in its working party 
on families. 

Mr Straw’s brother. Jack, 
once described as “extremely 
painful” the break-up of their 
parents’ marriage when they 
were young. 
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S AINS BURY is nursing 
its wonnded pride 
after being displaced 
as Britain's biggest 
retailer. 

Tesco had already over- 
taken Sainsbury in the Brit- 
ish supermarket league, but 
imtii today Sainsbury was 
ahead overall because it also 
owns the Homebase do-it- 
yourself business and Sbaws 
supermarkets in the United 
States. 

But Tesco’s foster super- 
market growth, plus its ex- 
pansion in Ir eland and east- 
ern Europe, has landed it the 
top spot, according to a 
review of British retailing, 
published today. 

Tesco’s total sales have 
reached £14.6 billion a year, 
while Sainsbury’s are less 
than £13 billion. 

The report, from a research 
group. Corporate Intelligence 
on Retailing, presents a de- 
tailed picture of butchers. 


mii Check out your checkout 


□ The top lO retailers take 
almost £4 of awry CIO we 
spend In the shops. 


□ The most pr ofit a ble 
shopkeeper Is the pawnbro- 
ker Harvey & Thompson, 

which makes 44p on every 
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Guide finds 
Britain 
cool, with 
sunshine 
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BRITAIN 5 


Now and then 


MANCHESTER 

mens “in Manchester, onJy a 
handfulofVtatorianGothicbulld- 
Jngs tend any grace to the * . 
cityscape.” 

Mow: “Manchester, in particu- 
lar, surprises many who don't 
expect to see beyond Its dour 
industrial heritage." 

NEWCASTLE 

Then: “An earthy city distin- 
guished by some fine Victorian 
buildings.” 

Now: "Art earthy city distin- 
guished by some fine Victorian 
buildings and a vibrant cultural 
scene and nlghtfife.” 

j SHEFFIELD and LEED6 
Then: "Whereas Sheffield is still 
on its uppers, Leeds represents 
a less downbeat vision of urban 
decline." 

Now: “A new vigour has suf- 
fused South and West Yorkshire 
during the last decade, and the 
city centre transform at ions of 
Leeds and Sheffield in particular 
have been remarkable.” 

DARLINGTON 
Then: ‘‘As for trie rest of Dar- 
lington [that Is, apart from what 
the guide called the ‘strangely 
lifeless' railway museum], there 
is fittJe else of Interest" 

Now: "White It may not be 
Rome, you cap sip a cappuccino 
at one of several cafes and pubs 
which spin tables outside at the 
first hint of sunshine." 





Sheffield s super tram (top left). Newcastle still lively after dark (above left) and the historic quay at Hartlepool, a leading attraction for visitors to the town photographs: denis thorpe, don mcphee and ibchard rayner 
M artin Walnwright I P 00 * se f‘vice or dreary ] dustrial towns", the-. port has | land. Apart from historic | troduction adds: ‘^There's a | the weather at length, and i visitors may be “seduced to 


G overnment spin 

doctors have been 
given a helping 
hand as they mark 
a year of Labour in power, by 
a transformation in the fam- 
ously sceptical Rough Guide’s 
view of England. 

The nitty-gritty series of 
practical handbooks, which 
makes a feature of lambasting 


poor service or dreary 
resorts, has re-focused its 
Ima ge of a country in decline 
to a place with a decid edly up- 
beat air. 

Acknowledging the change 
of government, the latest edi- 
tion of the guide has ai<m 
deigned fbr the first time to 
include Hartlepool — the con- 
stituency of Labour’s chief 
image-maker Peter Mandel- 
son. From a brief aside about 
"depressed and unsightly in- 1 


dustrial towns", the. port has 
blossomed to earn a complete 
section, along with nearby 
Darlington, where the guide 
has discovered cappuccino 
and sunshine. 

The previous edition of the 
£12.99 book, rivalled only by 
Lonely Planet as the cool 
young tourist's guide to Brit- 
ain, was criticised two years | 
ago for repeating downbeat i 
cliches and painting a gener- 
ally gloomy picture of Eng- I 


Labour ‘gold standard’ 
integrity test imposed 
on council candidates 


AmtePeridns 
Political Correspondent 

L ABOUR is introducing a 
rigorous screening pro- 
cess for all council can- 
didates to weed out future dis- 
sidents and those with a 
potentially embarrassing 
past After a series of damag- 
ing Labour local government 
corruption cases in the past 
year, the leadership is deter- 
mined to try to minimise the 
danger. 

“We’re not vetting people 
on their politics." a Labour 
spokesman insisted last 
night “Bat if they’re going to 
be selected as Labour candi- 
dates we need to make sure 
they have a grip on the pract- 
icalities." 

If the scheme is successful, 
it could be used to select par- 
liamentary candidates for a 
centrally-approved list — a 
move bound to provoke criti- 1 1 
cism from some sitting MPs. 

At the weekend the Brent 
East leftwinger, Ken Living- 
stone, attacked what he called 
a move to “flush out radical 
party members". . 

The procedure, called Pro- 
ject 99 which will be used to 
select all candidates at next 
year's elections, asks detailed 
questions about candidates’ 
past and, indirectly, about 
their politics. 

Questions include: “Do you 
have any personal, political 
or financial dealings which 
could be a political embar- 
rassment to the Labour 
Party?” It requires candidates 
to sign a declaration of will- 
ingness to. abide by the par- 
ty’s code of conduct They will. 

aicn be asked if they would 
ever vote against their group . 
whip, and sitting councillors 
who have will be asked to jus- 



tify their behaviour. 

To make sure candidates 
will not try to take their coun- 
cil down the old, high-spend- 
ing, high-taxing route which 
led' to hitter confrontations 
between central government 
and councils like Lambeth 
and Liverpool in the 
1980s, they will have to com- 
mit themselves to the Govern- 
ment’s Best Value pro- 
gramme of price and quality 
testing in local government 
services. 

The questionnaire has al- 
ready been piloted for candi- 
dates In two London 
boroughs, Lambeth and Lewi- 
sham, for Thursday’s local 


‘If they’re going to 
be selected as . 
candidates we 
need to make sure 
they have a grip on 
the practicalities’ 

elections. Lambeth in particu- 
lar became notorious in the 
1980s fbr incompetence and 
corruption disguised under a 
cloak of Old Labour doctrinal 
purity. . t 

Now. after using the selec- 
tion procedures to be pre- 
scribed fbr tiie whole country 
next year, . Lambeth is being 
held up as a Shining example 
of New Labour probity, as the 
party straggles to prevent the 
Liberal Democrats, already 
the largest group, taking 
overall controL ■ _ 

Several sitting councillors 
were deselected in Lambeth 
after they failed the "quality 
control” element of the new 


procedure. 

Among other hurdles the 
potential candidate must 
cross is an undertaking to 
meet the standards laid down 
by the Nolan committee relat- 
ing to financial probity. ( 

Any rent or council tax ar- 
rears would automatically 
lead to deselection or dis- 
qualification from the list 

Penny Chaltan, who is co-'. 
animating Project 89 and who 
is also a leading member of 
Lambeth Labour Party, de- 
nied that Hip questionnaire 
was used to weed out 
dissidents. 

“We asked if Candida tew 
agreed with the aims and oh-' 
jectives of Labour and the 
Lambeth Labour group, and if 
they didn ’t that was a mark 
against them. But we would 
expect them to follow the 
party line." 

Some critics are worried 
that the procedure, which in- 
volves a written test where 
candidates have to deal with a 
mock constituency query, 
could discriminate against 
ethnic minorities. But the 
party says that where it has 
been piloted, there are more 
black candidates than at the 
last election. 

A, spokesman Insisted that 
the new procedure, which has 
been approved by the 
National Executive, would be 
"a gold standard of practice”. 

It was drawn up by the M3H- 
bank headquarters, together 
with volunteers with experi- 
ence in personnel- Currently 
the process of selection varies 
from place to place. 

Tories are considering a 
similar scheme for sel e cti n g 
their candidates. They have 
even looked at psychometric 
testing , where an Individual’s 
personality and characteris- 
tics are assessed. 


Bomb threat re-routes 
Belfast marathon 


John Muffin 

Irela nd Correspondent 

mm ER&ORISTS ftwg&ttj 

■ re-routing of the Bel^ 

■ marathon yesterday, 
after apparently aiming wo 
mortar bombs ** 
station- Neither tut the in- 

were found in west BdfastK 
would be a 

opment If dissidents felt conn 
dent enough to aMU|lt T1 J? 
attack from 1KA . 

sars £&£§ 

heard late on Sunday ^^ 
families were evaaMted “ ® 
security operation 

action at first light 

Organisers were 

makeSS^o^ » T £5J52n 

<rf the 17th Belfast marathon 

just before it begait Altog 
they have always ^ contm 


gency plans, it was the first 

time they had to use them. 

Jim Rodgers, deputy Lord 
Mayor of Belfest, said: “Mm 
rnain ?im was to kill and in- 
jure members of the R!UC and 
Army, but this has caused tre- 
mendous inconvenience to 
the marathon organisers. I 
wouM pay tribute to how 
quickly they have changed 
things around.” 

peter Robinson, deputy 
leader of the Democratic 
Unionist Party, said: “Here 
we have people out for a day’s 
Ain and what is the answer of 

the terrorists? They do what 
they can to disrupt and 
destroy.” • 

Margaret Walsh, an SDLP 
councillor In west Belfest, 
plan condemned the attack. 
She said: “Those behind it are 
yesterday’s men. The organis- 
es of the marathon have 
done the right thing by not 
letting it get to the way of 
what is a great fun day out fbr 
I our. city." 


About SJSOO people took part 
In the marathon, which in- 
cluded a walktog ra ce, fa n 
run and relay. It was wear by 
Tommy Hughes, of Magbera, 
Co Londonderry, to. a tone of 
two hours 23 minutes and 34 
seconds. He won the race M 
years ago, when, he was four 
seconds quicker. 

In another security alert, 
the Belfest to Dublin railway 
line was closed for -several 
hours yesterday. Police on 
both sides of the border were 
investigating a small 
explosion near Newry. 

The tradk used to be regu- 
larly bombed by the IRA. The 
hardline Loyalist Volunteer 
Force, thought to be improv- 
ing its bomb-making capacity, 
baa recently threatened to 
attack it But it is thought dis- 
sident IRA members, said to 
i be linked to the 32-County 
Sovereignty Committee, were 
responsible. They are stron- 
gest around Dundalk, Co 
Louth, dose to the explosion. 


land. Apart from historic 
monuments, the 12 authors 
wrote, the country offered a 
lousy climate, laughable in- 
digenous cuisine and the frac- 
tious core of a United King- 
dom in mid-identity crisis. 

The new guide, one of an 
American-owned series cov- 
ering more than 80 countries, 
celebrates "the genuine 
changes in atmosphere" 
caused by the first new gov- 
ernment for 18 years. The in- 1 


troduction adds: ‘^There’s a 
lot of talk about the impor- 
tance of society, a concept 
much abused during the 
years of Thatcherism.” 
Friendlier feelings towards 
Europe — and European trav- ' 
ellers — are also noted, al- 
though sections wi the alleg- 
edly deep conservatism of the 
English have survived intact 
from the first edition. The 
standard warning on the na- 
tives’ delight in discussing I 


the weather at length, and 
usually in terms of forebod- 
ing; is also there. 

Mr Mandelson. angry at 
Hartlepool’s disappearance in 
1996, welcomed the guide and 
the feet that "Hartlepool is 
now given the respect and 
coverage it deserves”. The 
new section singles out the 
port as the Teesside town try- 
ing hardest to reinvent itself; 
talks of development money 
“pouring in” and hints that i 


visitors may be “seduced to 
stay”. 

“It is very good to see it in- 
cluded along with the likes of I 
Dur ham and York,” said a i 
spokesman for the Northum- 
bria Tourist Board. The wel- 
come was also repeated in 
Yorkshire, where a reference 
to Sheffield having '"some of 
the most dispiriting land- 
scapes imaginable” has disap- 
peared in the new era of offi- 
cial Full Monty tours. 


A spokeswoman for the 
guide said the new edition ac- 
knowledged “the huge 
renewal which has trans- 
formed some rundown indus- 
trial areas into places worth a 
visit”. 

The next edition, however, 
is still impatiently awaited by 
places like Liverpool — which 
it describes as “the symbol of 
a nation in decline” — and 
the “moribund resort” of 
Heme Bay, in Kent 
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Fighting rages in Kosovo 


Jonathan Steele In Pristina 


T HE sound of heavy 
gunfire rumbled 
across the fields 
of western Kosovo 
yesterday as Serb 
forces continued the counter- 
attack launched after five 
policemen were ambushed 
and wounded by ethnic 
Albanian separatist guerril- 
las in the border village of 
Ponosevac. 

Reporters were barred from 
the area, which Is a few mfi^ 
from the Albanian border, but 
an independent radio station 
in Belgrade claimed that 
more than 100 guerrillas were 
surrounded by Serb troops. 

The second day of fighting 
confirmed that a long strip of 
territory parallel to the bor- 
der and on both sides of the 1 
main road from Pec to Priz- : 
ren has become a second zone 
of heightened confrontation 
in the Kosovo conflict 
Until three weeks ago the 
main centre of tension was I 
Drenica, about 20 miles from | 
the capital. Pristina, and a 
long way from Albania. But 
the increasing flow of arms 
into Kosovo along isolated 
mountain tracks from Alba- 
nia has led the Yugoslav pres- 
ident, Slobodan Milosevic, to 
send h undr eds of troops and 
paramilitary police to the 
western part of the province, 
which is nominally part of 
Serbia, though most of its 
people are Albanian. 

The new Serb deployments 
create extra potential targets 
for guerrillas of the Kosovo 
Liberation Army. 

"We're moving towards 
a deeply dangerous war. 
These are no longer just con- 
scripts in the army for a 
year,” said Mahmixt Bakaiu, a 
member of the Kosovo politi- 
cal leadership. 

“The Serbs are mobilising 
reservists with considerable 
experience from fi ghting in 
Bosnia and Croatia.” 
Although the Yugoslav 
army claims that its priority 
is to seal the border and pre- 
vent arms smu ggling, many 

observers fear that It is 
poised to strike at the scores 
of villages on Kosovo’s west- 
ern rim. 

Hundreds of Albanian peas- 
ants and many Serbs have 
fled the area in recent days. 

The polarisation of the two 
communities is growing 
stronger in Pristina, where 
Albanians staged another 
protest march yesterday For 
the 25th consecutive day. 
Albanians say their Serb 
neighbours no longer speak to 

them. 

“Mistrust is growing on 
both sides. The change is no- 
ticeable,” said a foreign offi- 
cial who recently returned to 
Kosovo after three weeks 


Departures 



signal crisis 
in Croatia 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


C ROATIA was 

bracing itself for a 
power struggle last 
night after the 
death of the defence minis- 
ter, Gojko Susak, and the 
resignation of the head of 
Presi d en t Franjo Tndjman’s 
office, Hrvoje Sarlnic. 

The departure off two key 
figures in the seven-year- 
old state signals a battle in 
the ruli ng elite for the 
country's future. 

President Tudjman. aged 
75, has intestinal cancer, 
and the gloves appear to be 
coming off in the fight for 
control of his Cr oati an 
Democratic Union (HDZ), 
which is split between 
hardline nationalists who 
covet a slice of Bosnia and 
moderates keen to curb na - 1 
tionaiist excess to gain 
favour with the West. 

Snsak’s death at the age 
of 53 after a three-year 
s truggle with lung cancer 
deprived the HDZ of its dep- 
uty leader and chief hawk. 

He was the leading propo- 
nent of a “Greater Croatia" 
policy which envisaged div- 
iding Bosnia between Za- 
greb and Belgrade and an- 
nexing a region that 
includes his native town. 
Siroki Brijeg. 

With his death the hard- 
line Bosnian Croat lobby, 
which remains highly In- 
fluential in Zagreb, lost 
its key backer and protec- 
tor In the corridors of 
power. The arrival of 
younger and more liberal 
figures at the top of the 
HDZ could hasten return to 
Croatia of deported Serbs 
and improve the chances of 
a more durable peace in 
Bosnia. 

The unexpected resigna- 
tion of Mr Sarlnic suggests, 
however, that such pros- 
pects remain on hold. 

A former prime minister, 
he quit after losing a battle 
over the fate of Dubrovacka 
Banka, the country’s 5th 
biggest bank which col- 
lapsed last month. 

Leading HDZ figures, 
many of them implicated in 
crooked deals taking place 
under the guise of privati- 
sation, are widely believed 
to have engineered the 
bank's collapse. 

Another Tudjman ad- 
viser, I vie Pasallc, also a 
radical Bosnian Croat na- 


Albanlan cMIdrwi linlil n painting Of ethnic Albanian leader Ibrahim Rngnvn at a protest 
in Brussels calling for the EU and Nato to intervene in Kosovo photograph: jbwylawen 


away. 

On Sunday a crowd of 
around 200 Albanians gath- 
ered tor a funeral on the out- , 
skirts of Kacannlk, a town i 
dose to the southern border I 


with no recent history of 
trouble. They were mourning 
a man shot dead at the week- 
end after he accused an Alba- 
nian neighbour of being a 
collaborator. 

The killer, who has since 
fled, was a member off the 
Serb police reserve and an 
open supporter of Mr Milose- 
vic's Socialist Party of Serbia. 


He was one of the few Albani- 
ans who accept the Serb call 
for political talks. 

The main Albanian parties 
have rejected the invitation to 
dialogue. .They say negotia- 
tions must take place with 
foreign mediation and be held 
with representatives of* the 
Yugoslav federation, as a sign 
of the Albanian majority's in- 


sistence that Kosovo province 
cannot remain in Serbia. 

About 90 per cent of Koso- 
vo’s 1.8 million people are eth- 
nic Albanians. Most want ind- 
pendence, peacefully if they 
can get it but by force If not 

Belgrade has ruled the prov- 
ince with a heavy hand since 
1989. when Mr Milosevic 
revoked Kosovo’s autonomy. 



Gojko Snsak: Key backer of 
hardline faction 


courted and then rebuffed 
by the ruling party, the 
power stru gg l e in the HDZ 
will determine Croatia’s 
direction. 

Last week’s hounding of 
refngee Serbs and the 
torching of their homes in 
the south-western town of 
Drvar, and the repeated 
recent dismissal of Western 
calls for more co-operation 
from Zagreb, indicate that 
the hardliners remain on 
top. 

Snsak was bom into an 
uncompromising national- 
ist area of Bosnia -Herzego- 
vina at the end of the 
second world war, and emi- 
grated from communist Yu- 
goslavia to Canada. 

Snsak raised the fluids 
for Mr Tudjman’s drive to 
power in 1990 and returned 
from exile a year later 
when he was rewarded 
with the defence portfolio. 
Despite his hardline views, 
he developed a close 
relationship with the 
Americans, who helped 
him to build a Croatian 
army from scratch. 


Peace envoy leaves Cyprus in despair 


with protesters 






^tobeiwtwith^ein 


a< RSy people were tojuied 

_ pttifis fnnehl with protesters, amid the worst 


police inforee citiesfought with protesters; azmduewomt - 
economic crisis in 30 years. Further ^ rou ^ 
thegovemment yesterday raised fuel and electricity prices by 
70 percent. — John Aglionby. Jakarta- . • 


Hijacker welcomed home 


ABn ABBAS aleader efthe Palestinian Liberation Front^ho ■ 
hBacM the Italian 


trolled Gam Strip at the weekend- . ' , , . 

Mr Abbas intends to settle in Gaza and authorisation for his 


tionaiist, is said to have 
been working for the 
bank's collapse so that it 
could be sold off cheaply to 
a party crony. Miroslav 
Tudjman, ^ the president’s 
son, resigned last week as 
Croatia's spy chie f , also in 
connection with the 
s cRnd ai- 

Mr sartTiic opposed the 
manoeuvring and was de- 
manding an Inquiry into 
Mr PasaUc’s activities. The 
resignation was seen as evi- 
dence that he had lost 

With the opposition badly 
fragmented and by torn 


return was granted qy senior israeu ^ - 

fhUrmripg a request by the Pale s tin ia n . secret service, according^ 
the Hebrew newspaper Yediot Aharonot 
An American Jewish passenger, lean Klinghoffer, was killed 
dnrFT the hiiacktog . — David Sharrock, Jerusalem. 


Algerian roadblock murders 


cut the throats of 11 Algerian civilians in the Khemte Mlbana 1 
area, south eff the capital, on Friday, while troops killed 89 Muslim 
rebels in military operations to four regions during the pastsix 
day s, Al gerian new spapers said. — Reuters, Paris. 


Chickens pecked to death 


THOUSANDS of battery chickens in Denmark have died in 
recent days from suffocation or after being pecked to death by 
others as they grew too large for Iheir cramped quarte rs, the 
Danish Poultry Conned complained yesterday. The country's 
general strike has shut poultry abbaioirs. 

The unions say they will allow chickens to be slaughtered if 
farmers give about 40p a time to a cancer charity. The poultry ■ 
council «ays itwfllnotacc^rt“ti1af3nnail”.— Af, Copenhagen- 


UN chief hits back 


REJECTING accusations in flie New Yorker magazine that he 
fariM to act an the impending genocide in Rwanda, despite being 
given detailed warnings, the United Nations secretary-general, 
Kofi Annan .described the paralysis of the UN's peacekeeping in 
1994 as a lack of political will, not a lack of information. 

Mr Annan said he agreed with his commanding officer that if 

he bad had "but one reinforced brigade — that’s 5,000 men. — I 
could have saved hundreds of thousands oflives”. Bathe did not 
have the backing afmember states to send in peacekeeping 
troops. — 2jxy Hannan. Nairobi. 


Sudan peace talks open 


SUDAN'S peace talks open today in Nairobi with both the govern- 
ment and ^ Sudan People’s Liberation Amiy warning that it 
will be difficult to achieve a oeasefire in the 14-year war. 

ButUNagmcies say Khartoum's lifting of access restrictions to 
southern areas feting acute food shortages will allow relief flights 
to increase “threrfbld”. — Lucy Hannan, Nairobi. 


Hutu rebels killed 


AT LEAST U people died vrtien Hutu rebels attacked a military 
position in southern Burundi the army said. It saidlO rebels and 
one soldier were killed during Saturday's attack in Rubatnba, 50 
miles south of the capital. — Reuters, Bujumbura 


Khmer Rouge dash to safety 



John Hooper, Southern 
Europe C o rrespondent 


T HE man wbo ended, 
the Bosnian war 
blamed the Turkish 
Cypriot administra- 
tion yesterday for the failure 
of the most keenly awaited 
Cyprus peace initiative since 
the division of the island 24 
years ago. 

After three days travelling 
between the leaders of the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot < 
communities, Richard Hoi- , 
brooke, the United States en- 
voy, told a press conference 1 
before leaving the island: "If 
progress is to be made, both 
sides must be willing to en- 
gage in give-and-take in seri - 1 
ous negotiations. This is not 
the current situation. This is 
especially true for the Turk- 
ish Cypriots.” 

The feet that the Cyprus 


problem should have defeated 
the man who brought peace to 
Bosnia will reinforce its repu- 
tation as perhaps the world’s 
most intractable diplomatic 
conundrum. 

Mr Holbrooke’s inability to I 
make headway also leaves the 
eastern Mediterranean drift- 1 


mg towards another war. In 
August the Cyprus govern- 
ment, which is composed ex- 
clusively of Greek Cypriots 
and administers the southern 
60 per cent of the island, is to 
take delivery of a consign- 
ment of surface-to-air mis- 
siles from Russia. Turkey has 


warned it may use force to 
prevent their deployment. 
Greece has said it would 
regard such an attack as 
cause for war with Turkey. 

Mr Holbrooke’s mission 
was Intended to nip this crisis 
in the bud by getting the two 
communities back to the ne- 


gotiating table. But he was 
thwarted by demands from 
the Turkish Cypriot leader, 
RaufDenktash. 

They included recognition 
of bis self-declared republic in 
the north, an end to Its eco- 
nomic isolation and the can- 
cellation by the Cyprus gov- 


War of words thunders over paradise islands 


Helena Smith In Athena 


T O TOURISTS they are 
paradise islands In the 
sun, only a boat ride 
away from throbbing 
resorts IlkeKos. 

Bat to Greece and Turkey 
the four Aegean isles have 
become the latest source of 
friction to bedevil relations 
at a critical time for peace 


talks oa Cyprus — the most 
contentions island of alL 

Twenty-eight months 
after Athens and Ankara 
almost went to war over 
two barren dusters off the 
Turkish coast, Turkey has 
raised passions by chal- 
lenging Greek sovereignty 
of Fournol, Agathonisi, 
Farmakonisi and Psexxmos. 

The four Islands lie on 
the eastern edge of the oil- 


rich sea. Despite their 
being inhabited by Hellenes 
for decades, Ankara now 
claims them, citing the 
"vague wording" of the 
treaties that handed them 
to Greece between 1923 and 
1947. 

It has increased military 
exercises In the region. 
Scores of fighter jets swoop 
over the islands daily. 

Greece’s foreign minis- 


ter, Theodore Pangalos, has 
not minced Ms words. 
Egged on by the islanders 
and the governing Social- 
ists in Athens, who quip 
that “Ankara will be want- 
ing the Acropolis next", he 
snapped: “Turkey lacks 
seriousness. It clearly 
wants to change the status 
quo in the Aegean. These 
claims are both absurd and 
dangerous." 


eminent of its membership 
talks with the European 
Union. 

Mr Holbrooke said: "The 
Turkish Cypriot insistence 
that the Greek Cypriots with- 
draw their application for EU 
membership is not a realistic 
position.” 

On the issue of recognition, 
Mr Denktash was — as so 
often in the past — taking a 
harder line than Ankara. 
Last week Turkey softened its 
position by saying interna- 
tional recognition of the 
breakaway "Turkish Repub- 
lic of Northern Cyprus” was 
not a precondition for resum- 
ing talks. 

Mr Holbrooke said his mis - 1 
sion had not been helped by 
the EU, which sent Turkey’s 1 
application for EU member- 
ship to the back of a long 
queue. ‘It is that imbalance 
which I believe has led to the 
present impasse.” he said. 


Khmer Rouge soldiers and their families drive an ox-cart 
full of their belongings across the border into Thailand 
yesterday as they escape a government onslaught in 
northern Cambodia. Nearly 30,000 Khmer Rouge followers 
have fled to Cambodia so far. 

Prince Norodom Ranariddh returned to Cambodia from 
exile yesterday to prepare his royalist party for the 

elections on July 26 called by his rivaL Hun Sen. who 

deposed him as joint prime minister In a coup last Jdly 

PHOTOGRAPH: WALLY SANTANA 


Till death us do part, or not 

b^ame concerned when an elderly resident off 
^?^ in .' I ^ rr ^ on ani north-eastern Spain was 
sighted constantly wfrhout her husband. They became suspicious 
when a pungent smell started tn 


weeks after his death, a mlln> amVoemon > 


a um-mtSDOKesman said yesterday 

The autopsy showed that Juan Jo9ePferez FemSndez died trf 1 

SKSS 5 , ^ n:h - Bnthisl,odyha,ilaiI,inthe 


u^vurnu IU 1 UI 1831 weet 

Very couple without chfldnen. Itis a love 

toiy, the police spokesman said. —AP. Thrrogona. 


Tb enaun cioaomar nrriea nadir mndadi urn on* may to new did. 




Space craft. 

The new Audi A6 AvanL Never, in the history of estate cars, have so many technological advancements come with such a generous amount of space. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 



Fallout after 

euro-fudge 


W«rtlnWa>iwinBm ssete~ 

A political revolt 
gainst. the summit 
oeal on the Euro- 
central bank, 
which will run the 
wro, was under way last 
“ight as concern about the 
markets verdict changed to 
shurn at the reaction of voters 
The campaign for tomor- 
row’s Dutdh general election, 
which had been moving plac- 
idly towards the expected re- 

left coalition, was . electrified 
when the opposition parties 
demanded an emergency par- 
liamentary debate. And in 
and Ireland, where 
re&rendums later this month 
on tide Amsterdam treaty al- 
ready face difficulty, oppo- 
nents seized on the central 
bank stitch-up to invigorate 
their campaigns. 

In Brussels, the outrage of 
leaders cm both left and right 
will provoke the first serious 
constitutional clash between 
the European parliament and 
n at ion a l governments when 
MEPs hold their hearin gs on 

the new bank board this week. 

Parliamentary leaders, 
claiming that the Maastricht 
treaty guarantees of the 
bank's independence have 
been breached, threaten to 
reject the Dutch candidate 
Wim Duisenberg's appoint- 
ment to a four-year half-term 
as head of the hank 
“This is a unique occasion, 
when the parliament stands 
with public opinion and actu- 
ally has the power to do some- 


Sf%" 1 he Ieader of the Brit- 
wiaS lser ?, tIVB MBPS* Ed- 
ward Mac milla n Scott, said as 

1JS2K/5* 1 Tory MEPs both 
TmT— brokered by 
Tony Blair early on Sunday 
morning. 

>_^ uIine Green, a Labour 

MEP and leader of the parlia- 
mentary socialist group, over- 
came her usual rock-solid loy- 
alty to the New Labour 
government to condemn the 
deal and insist on the Maas- 
tricht treaty pledge of the 


The Dutch 
opposition leader 
condemned Wim 
Kokfor suffering 
this defeat at 
French hands’ 


bank’s independence being 
respected. 

The price Mr Duisenberg 
had to pay for his temporary 
post, she said, “makes you 
Want to launch a campaign to 
free the Frankfurt One”. She 
demanded a formal opinion 
from the legal service of the 
European Parliament on 
whether the Duisenberg deal 
was valid. 

“Parliament cannot stand 
for this," said the German 
Social Democrat MEP Christa 
Randzio-Plath, chair of parlia- 
ment’s monetary committee 
which will grill Mr Duisen- 
berg on Thursday. 


The French president, Jac- 
ques Chirac, held out against 
Mr Duisenberg's appointment 
for eight years, and insisted 
that when the euro came into 
circulation the ECB should be 
run by a Frenchman with a 
foil eight-year term. 

The first indication that 
European voters are taking 
the matter seriously- will 
come In tomorrow's general 
election in the Netherlands. 
Demanding the recall of par- 
liament for an emergency de- 
bate, the opposition leader, 
Jaap de Hoop Scheffer, con- 
demned the prime minister, 
Wim Kok, for suffering, “this 
defeat at French hands”. 

Opinion polls before the 
weekend suggested that Mr 
Kok’s coalition of Social Dem- 
ocrats, the liberal WD and 
the non -ideological D-66 
reformers would be comfort- 
ably re-elected. Until the Dui- 
senberg row, the only ques- 
tions were whether the D-66 

vote would drop so much that 
the party would foil out of the 
coalition and whether the 
WD would do well enough to 
take over its leadership. 

That may now change, 
given the WD leader Frits 
Bolkestein’s attack on the 
French for “always playing 
the same game, proving their 
enormous influence in 
Europe". “Thin® turned out 
just as I feared," added Mr 
Bo lk estein, who has repeat- 
edly put the coalition under 
strain with his scepticism of a 
euro undermined by French 
politics and Italian debt 


srcner 


von morqe 


‘Safely into the world of tomorrow’ reads the ill-chosen slogan at the German chancellor’s post-summit press conference in Bonn photograph: bvtz rbss 


Kohl comes 
underfire 
from all 
sides for his 
‘historic’ 
agreement 


Cirittbisai mounts, page 12 


CHANCELLOR Helmut 
VEoU defended his capit- 
ulation to French demands 
on the single European cur- 
rency as a “historic com- 
promise” yesterday as a po- 
litical backlash in Germany 
farther reduced his chances 
of re-election in September, 
writes Ian Tray nor in Bonn. 

The opposition Sbcial 
Democrats demanded an 
emergency debate in parlia- 
ment tomorrow on the deci- 
sion to split the term of the 


European central bank’s 
president 

“It damages confidence in 
the euro if the new curren- 
cy's launch begins with a 
violation of the Maastricht 
treaty,” said Gerhard 
Schrdder. Mr Hold’s chal- 
lenger in September. “It 
turns my stomach. It is defi- 
nitely not good for the new 
currency's credibility.*’ 

Mr Kohl’s allies were also 
critical of the fudge, which 
was opposed by the Bundes- 


bank chiefs Hans Tietmeyer. 

“A nightmare,” and “a di- 
saster”, said Bild. the main 
tabloid. The business daily 
Randelsblatt said: “The 
euro could hardly have had 
a worse Launch.” 

The main German banks, 
the federation of German 
industry and the chambers 
of commerce all reacted 
sceptically to the Brussels 
decision. Theo WaigeL the 
finance minister sought to 


provide reassurance that 


the new bank’s indepen- 
dence was secure. 

But he is also head of Ba- 
varia’s ruling Christian 
Social Union and has a 
tough Bavarian election to 
fight in September. 

European Christian Dem- 
ocrats gathered in Berlin 
last night under Mr Kohl’s 
leadership to rally to the 
euro’s support, but many 
Germans are deeply un- 
happy about forfeiting 
their cherished mark. 


Wf talks seen 
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France 
hails 
Front’s 
setback 


. Jon H en ley in Paris 


T HE National Front’s 
surprise loss at' the 
weekend of its only par- 
liamentary seat, in its south- 
ern stronghold Toulon, was 
bailed yesterday as a victory 
for French democracy and a 
setback to the ambitions of 
the far right movement 
“This was not a victory for 
the Socialists, nor a victory 
for the uzuted'left,” the Social- 
ist party general secretary. 
Francois Hollande, said. “It 
was a victory for all those 
who really wanted to deal a 
blow to the National Front” 
Mr Hollande and observers 
said file Socialist candidate, 
Odette Casanova, a retired 
teacher, bad benefited in the 
runoff from the votes of mod: 
erate rightwingers, whose 
candidate was elim i nat ed^ in 
the first' round. 

“It’s undoubtedly a heavy 
Wow to the Ftont.” said Je- 
rome Lambert, a poli tic al sci- 
entist at the Sorborme. “Many 
traditional rigbtwing support- 
ers voted to stop them, and to 
express anger at the power- 
sharing deals struck after the 
regional elections. The for 

right is now without represen- 
tation at the national level ” 
France’s orthodox right 
collapsed in squabbling fac- 
tions after t^e regional elec- 
tions in March, when the 
National Front polled more 
than is per cent of the votes 
to become kingmaker in sev- 
eral regional councils. 

Dissidents defied party 
bans on alliances .with ■ the 
National Front In three of 
France's 22 regions to bold on 
to council presidencies. 

The National Front candi- 
date, Cendrine Le Chevallier, 
wife of the local mayor, had 
been tipped to win the by-elec- 
tion, called earlier this year 
after her husband Jean-Marie 

was disqualified from holding 

a parliamentary seat four cam- 


Complaining of "multiple 
irregularities” id the vote, 
Mrs Le Chevallier said she 
would ask the constitutional 
co uncil to order a fresh poll 

because the result was so 
dose only 33 votes sepa- 
rated the-two candidates. . 

But Mrs Casanova said her 
victory meant “light at .the end 
of the tunnel" for Toulon, one 
Of ; Jbur southern;, towns i can- 


TbeU aevaWers andtheir 
staff are embroiled tea daa» 
Suits one allegations of 
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Seven on trial for |‘City’ 
killing that shook 
French politics |onthe 

sands 




Jon Henley in Paris 


T HE mysterious case -of 
Yann Piat, -the' only 
member, of p arliament 
to be murdered in the 40- 
year history of France’s 
Fifth Republic, came to 
court, yesterday, more than 
four years after she was 
gunned down on a country 
road by suspected hired 
assassins. ' 

Expected to last five 
weeks, the hearings into 
one of the most sinister 
incidents in modem French 
politics will take two for- 
mer cabinet ministers and 
several local political 
bosses into the witness-box 



LueienForriyi 
cri m inal . ■■ageJy fired the 

shots that UDed Yarn Wat 
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and throw an uncomfort- 
able light on the alleged 
links between prominent 
Riviera politicians and m> 
ganised crime. 

A helicopter hovered 
overhead yesterday and ISO 
riot police surrounded the 
court in the southern town 

of Dragulgnan where seven 
local men. all well known 
to the police, are standing 
trial for the murder- 

plat, aged 44, was, shot 
-three times by two men on 
a powerful motorbike on 

the nigh* of February 25 
1994 as her chauffeur was 
driving her to her villa in 
Mont des Oiseaux, near 

Toulon... ’ . . 

Alleg ed to have been on 
the 750cebfke are Luden 
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Ferri, aged 26, and Marco 
Di Caro, aged 25. who has 
admitted driving but says 
Mr Fenlfired.the.gun. 

They were arrested . on 
June 14 1994 with four' sus- 
pected accomplices, also in 
their twenties — Stephane 
Qriarisoh, Olivier Tomas- 
sane, Stephane Guechguech 
and Bomain Greasier. The 
alleged mastermind of the 
hit. Gerard Finale, a restau- 
rant owner aged 5s, was 
picked up the same day. 

But the prosecution has 
yet to find a convincing ex- 
planation why a gang of 
small-time local criminals 
should want to assassinate 
an MP. and there Is wide- 
spread belief that whoever 
ordered toe killing is still 
at large. 

“Of course the defen- 
dants will be heavily pun- 
ished, but this trial will not 
reveal who benefited from 
toe murder,” said Mr Di 
Caro’s lawyer, Jean-Ldxds 
Kefoa. 

Piat had campaigned 
against corruption in the 
Riviera area, and bad also 
Tnado many political ene- 
mies by switching her alle- 
giance from the far-right 
National Front to the con- 
servative RPR- 

In a letter she wrote In 
1992, which she said was to 
be opened should she suffer 
“a fatal accident”, she 
named five people she 
feared, including an ex-cab- 
inet minister, an under- 
world godfather who was 
killed months before she 
died, and a former senator. 

The case, with its exotic 
aura of Mediterranean vio- 
lence. corruption and in- 
trigue, has gripped France 
for the past four years, 
prompting even President 
Jacques Chirac to say It 
challenged “the proper 
working of our democracy 
and toe rule of law”. 

Earlier this year two 
journalists were convicted 
of gtewflgr and sentenced to 
heavy fines tor claiming 
that two ex-cabinet minis- 
ters with Riviera constitu- 
encies had ordered the as- 
sassination, and that a 
secret service hit squad car- 
ried it out. 

- In their book. The Yann 
Piat Affair: Murderers at 
toe Heart of Power, Andre 
Rougeot and Michel Verno 
quoted an unnamed retired 
army intelligence general 
as saying that Piat was 
killed because she had un- 
covered plans to sell army 
land near Frejns to Mafia- 
finked developers. 

Among the 150 witnesses 
to be called to testify at toe 
Piat trial are toe former de- 
fence minister and mayor 
of irejus Francois Leotard, 
and the former urban af- 
fairs minister and mayor of 
Marseille Jean-Claude Gan- 
din. along with a number of 
local politicians who are on 
trial on separate corrup- 
tion charges. They include 
Michel MonilZot, the mayor 
of Cannes, and Maurice Ar- 
r wfcL a former senator and 
mayor of Toulon. 


Foreign staff 


ORE than 3,000 
homeless people 
have occupied a 
stretch of vacant land in 
Cape Town, proclaimed It 
“Freedom City”, and dared 
the city’s largely ANC 
council to try to evict them. 

The homeless, some of 
whom have been on hous- 
ing waiting lists for IS 
years, occupied the land at 
Tafelsig about 10 days ago. 

Yesterday the high court 
in Cape Town forbade their 
eviction until it has held a 
fall hearing Into the dis- 
pute. due to begin on 
Friday. - . 

Their confrontation with 
armed police, the city, and 
the National Party-con-. J 
trolled provincial govern- 
ment highlights South Afri- 
ca’s bousing crisis. In Cape 
Town alone 31,000 families 
are on waiting lists. 

The squatters have re- 
jected offers of help from 
political parties,* saying 
they are “not Interested in 
being used as a political 
football”. 



Homeless children outside their shelter in Treedom City’ squatter camp near Cape Town 
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Coup arms ‘paid 
for by financier’ 


Owen Bowcott and 
ftfebanf Norto re-Taylor 


A FUGITIVE Indian fi- 
nancier with finks to 
the Saudi arms 
dealer Adrian Kha- 
shoggi has emerged as a key 
figure in the use of a British 
mercenary firm to help over- 
throw the a West African mil- 
Itaiy junta in Sierra Leone. 

Rakesh Saxena. who is 
being held in Canada, is al- 
leged to have helped finance a 
$1 A million ($900,000) deal for 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tim 
Spicer, head of the London- 
based security company 
Sandline International, to 
ship arms from Bulgaria to 
West Africa 

The plan to overthrow the 
junta leader. Major Johnny 
Paul Koroma, is being investi- 
gated by the Customs and Ex- 
cise after allegations that 
senior British officials were 
involved In the operation. 

Sandlins said at the week- 
end it believed it was acting 
“with* toe approval of Her 
Majesty’s government”. The 
planned Intervention in- 
tended to restore Ahmed Te- 
jan Kabbah, the elected presi- 
dent of Sierra Leone, who was 
deposed by the junta last 
year. “Accordingly no offence 
had been committed,” a Sand- 
line spokeswoman said. 
President Kabbah has since 


been restored to power. 

Last night Sandline con- 
firmed Mr Saxena’s involve- 
ment ■‘Saxena entered an 
agreement with Kabbah so 
that Kabbah could raise the 
fluids,” the spokeswoman 
said. 

Although Sandline bad a 
separate contract with Kab- 
bah, the first payment was 
made by Mr Saxena direct to 
Saudline, she added. 

Mr Saxena, who has exten- 
sive mining interests in Si- 
erra Leone, was originally ar- 
rested by Canadian police in 
July 1996 on a Thai extradi- 
tion warrant The Bangkok 
authorities fhar gud him, Mr 
Khashoggi and three others 
with money-laundering of- 
fences unrelated to West 
Africa. 

Mr Khashng gj has denied 
the all eg ati o ns, saying he was 
a victim of fraud in Tha i la n d. 

Mr Saxena, former trea- 
surer adviser at the Bangkok 
Bank of Commerce, allegedly 
embezzled $83 million. 

According to the newsletter 
Africa Confidential. Mr Sax- 
ena paid Sanffiine ?L5 million 
as a first instalment for the 
supply of arms to Sierra Le- 
one militias supporting the 
ousted president A second 
sum of $3.5 million was never 
paid. 

While on bail in Canada. 
Mr Saxena apparently contin- 
ued arranging the counter- 


coup. Last year the Vancou- 
ver Sim published details of 
letters allegedly sent to Mr 
Saxena by an aide to the ex- 
iled President Kabbah. “What 
is needed is the strategy, lo- 
gistics and training that 
would convert the 40,000 mili- 
tia into an effective fighting 
force,” wrote the aide. 

According to the paper. Col 
Spicer wrote to Mr Sax en a : 
“You have asked for assis- 
tance with a military appreci- 
ation of the credible options 
of the government We are 
certainly able to assist . . . 

“As you are aware, we have 
uniq ue expertise and knowl- 
edge of the country, already 
have a very good relationship 
with the government and 
have toe resources to imple- 
ment any project the gov- 
ernment decides on in an 
ef fecti ve, timely manner with 
minimum collateral damage.” 

Next day Mr ’ Saxena 
replied: “We have, as a group 
of companies, invested in two 
properties in Sierra Leone 
and are . . . expanding our in- 
terests in Western Africa. 
Our offer of assistance to toe 
SL government is . . . moti- 
vated by our desire to estab- 
lish and perhaps consolidate 
our position In that part of 
the world.” 

The foreign secretary, 
Robin Cook, has promised to 
cooperate' with the 
investigation. 


Horrible Hank upsets 
‘beautiful people’ list 


Tran fnlienv York 


L eonardo Dicaprio, 
the Titanic star, pre- 
dictably adorned the 
cover of People magazine’s 

“50 Most Beautiful People” 
issue this week. But its on- 
line poll on the same sub- 
ject has thrown up an un- 
likely favourite — Hank, 
the Angry Drunken Dwarf. 

Hank may be unknown to 
most Americans bat be has 
achieved cult status by his 
appearances on “shock 
j«&” Howard Stern's New 
Yoric radio show. 

The corznndgeonly and 
loutish Hank has been fea- 
tured in a drunken stupor 
and vomiting on himself De- 
spite — or because — of his 
downmarket image, he has 
gathered about 209,000 
votes, 17 times more than 
the second-placed megastar 
DiCaprio. 

The elevation of Hank in 
People’s online poll has irri- 


tated some of the magazine’s 
top braes. But there seems to 
be some method In the mad- 
ness. Hank supporters argue 
that their vote Is a gesture of 
rebellion at the mainstream 
media and the cult of celeb- 
rity It encourages. 

“The media tells us what 
food to eat, what movies to 
see, what mask: to listen to. 
who to vote for politically 
and what kind of people are 
attractive enough to have 
relations with!” wrote one 
Hank supporter in a discus- 
sion formn on People’s web 
site. 

Representatives of People 
were adamant last week 
that Hank would never 
make the cover. “Frankly, I 
think IPs stupid,” said an ir- 
ritated Susan Toepfer, 
People’s executive editor. 

But Dan Oferent, editor of 
People’s parent company, 
Time Inc, said the maga- 
zine’s web she would hon- 
our its promise to give the 
winner a home page. 





Comment 


Diary 
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I S Red Ken trying to get 
through to Number Ten? 
_Or is there a deal in the 
offillg fiver him r unning fnr 
mayor of London? Some- 
thing must begging on* be- 
cause this supreme bete 
noire ofBlair's spin doctors 
has been striving to make it 
clear that he’d be a good boy 
If be gets the job. Last week 
be said so not only once but 
twice. The first occasion was 
in the pages of the leftwing 
weekly. Tribune. Under the 
heading *Tm your man”, Mr 
Livingstone first elaborated 
the dire consequences of rig- 
ging New Labour’s selection 
procedures so as to shut him 
out. Such a dastardly 
scheme, he argued, would 
not only give the Tories the 
moral high ground, raising 
the possibility that Jeffrey 
Archer might actually win; it 
would also make it possible 
for any one ofLabour’s 
80,000 card-carrying mem- 
bers in Loudon to take the 
party to court In trigulngly, 
he then added: “A Tory 
mayor could not resist the 
chance to use this as a plat- 
form to harass the Labour 

government in the run-up to 
the next general election. A 
Labour mayor could build a 
consensus that can persuade 
Tony Blair to give us the 
resources to tackle our prob- 
lems.'’ That was Wednesday - 
But perhaps Ken feared that 
Tribune wasn’t being read as 
carefully in Downing Street 
as it should be — or even that 

he didn't mak e hlmcolf 

clear. So on Saturday he said 
it again, only louder, in the 
Guardian. Ostensibly 
addressing Lord Archer 
rather than the Prime Minis- 
ter, he wrote: “I Sear you 
could be persuaded by the ex- 
tremely right wing leader- 
ship of the Tory party to use 
the new authority asa plat- 
form to attack the Labour 
Government. As a good 
friend of Tony Blair, and 
sharing his aspirations for 
the British people, this isa 
mistake I am unlikely to 
make.” It’s cheeky, but not 
even Gerald Kaufman could 
misunderstand it 


I F there really is a deal in 
the offing, it would be 
common sense on Blair’s 
part Tour diarist was out on 
the doorknocker last week, 
canvassing for a Yes vote In 
the referendum as well as 
for Labour in the borough 
elections. And if the party 
panjandrums really do in- 
tend to block Livingstone, I 
have bad news for them. For 
the voters are frankly bored 
by the local elections, and it 
is only the idea of getting an 
elected mayor which lights a 
spark of interest But the 
trouble for Blair is that the 
only name anyone mentions 
is Red Ken’s. They like him 
— even people with a Ferrari 
parked outside. Coupled 
wftb Livingstone's billefs- 
doux to Blair, that adds up to 
a message no sane politician 
could ignore. I predict a deaL 


■HANS of the House of 
■■S Lords say its debates 
■ are much better than 
those in the Commons. How 
true, as last Thursday’s de- 
bate proved yet again. They 
were discussing a plan to 
“modernise” the ceremony 
for introducing new peers — 
a ritual which, requires can- 
didates to dress up in daft 
robes and parade round the 
chamb er behind someone 
called Garter King of Arms, 
stopping frequently to raise 
a pantomime hat to a man in 
silk tights — ie the Lord 
Chancellor. The modernisa- 
tion plan daringly suggests 
that ... weDL that they 
should abandon the hat. But 
even this was too much for 
some peers — hence the de- 
bate. Tory Baroness Wiknx 
told the House: “At the age of 
seven I became a Brownie. 1 
stood by my toadstool, 
decked out in a splendid uni- 
form, hands up m the special 
salute, making my Brownie 
promise before Brown OwL 
who was looming large and 
important- with my parents 
proudly standing by. Special 
ceremonies, moments 
marked and recorded, mean 
a life forever changed.” No, 
honestly— if s all in 
Hansard. 




NUKE Livingstone’s 

letters, it wasn’t hard 
to interpret the 

(final?) column of the Inde- 
pendent's award-win nin g 

television critic, David Aar - 
onovitch. After noting the 
incongruity of QJ Simpson 
being Interviewed by Ruby 

Wax, he wrote: “Pretty soon 

weTl have the editor of one 
of those tabloid lifestyle’ 
supplement running the In- 
dependent. But no, that 

would be ridiculous." The 
new editor of the Indy is 
Simon Kelner, the editor of 
the tabloid “Hfestyle" sup- 
plement of the Dally MalL 


Matthew Norman teaway 



The first mayor of London may be 
good for Blair - or may haunt him 


Hugo | 
\bung 
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T HE ideal model of Brit- 
ish democracy is in- 
tensely authoritarian. It 
exalts control above pretty 
well every other value. 
Though Parliament is 
mouthed as the seat of power, 
a leader who fails to exert his 
will over the Commons on 
every occasion is damned as 
one who can't cut It In this 
model, the making of deals, 
like foe propitiating of other 
chieftains, is aberrant rather 
than admirable conduct, prov- 
ing the prime minister to be 
feeble and. if the pattern per- 
sists, worthy of Immediate 
dismissal Sudd a formation 
runs very deep among both 
leaders and led, and means, 
for example, that the horse- 
trading which preceded the 
weekend appointment of WIm 
Duisenburg to run the Euro- 
pean Central Bank seemed, to 
Anglo-Saxons, indescribably 
appalling. 

But the authoritarian model 
is about to inflict upon itself a 
challenge closer to home. On 
Thursday, a referendum will 
be held in London which 
seems certain to say Yes to a 
directly-elected mayor and as- 
sembly, and thereby to 
remove a modicum of author- 
ity from the all-mighty parlia- 
mentary centre. The mayor 
will become a politician of 
national renown, with the 
largest personal mandate In 
the country. This is Tony 
Blair's doing, and, at first 
sight gives grounds for be- 
lieving he is that unusual phe- 
nomenon, a leader Interested 
hi shedding rather than accu- 
mulating power. I think it 
would be more accurate to 
conjecture something less 
bizarre but just as important: 
that this manoeuvre exposes 
the tension — which is the 
unresolved question at the 
heart of his political personal- 
ity — between Blair the dele- 
gator and Blair the supreme 


controller. He does believe in 
de-centralising. In Scotland, 
he may have had no choice, 
but in London nobody that 
mattered was exerting' any 
pressure at alL Absurd though 
the present set-up is, whereby 
the capital has nobody to 
speak for it, hardly anyone in 
foe Cabinet was bothered, and 
some, like Frank Dobson, 
were quite opposed to 'an 
elected mayor. Blair's own be- 
lief springs tn part from an 
awareness of foie democratic 
deleft, but perhaps more from 
a positive desire that big new 
political jobs might excite new 
political leaders, and thus 
resuscitate not only the 
people's faith in politics but 
the power of localities to cre- 
ate their own legitimacy. 

Let a thousand flowers 
bloom, he seems to say. After 
London, there will sorely be 
other places that want to fol- 
low its example. The people 
will speak, and thereby revive 
democracy. Just as important, 
foe bid sweats of party poli- 
tics, driving their corrupt ma- 
chines, may give way to new 
charismatic, fit for a more 
populist, anti-party, mass-con- 
sensus age which features, as 
foe white paper on London 
revealingty puts it “a more 
inclusive and less confronta- 
tional style of politics”. 

Such people, if they emerge, 
would be a challenge to foe 
supreme leader. But not, it 
emerges, too much of one: and 
not quite yet. For the other 
Blair, known as foe control- 
freak, is watching his back. 
Not only wfl] tbe London as- 
sembly have little money to 
play with, and very modest 
power to overrule foe mayor, 
who will himself have less 
power than influence, but the 
personages available to fill 
that post will, it tarns out, be 
strictly screened. It’s a reflec- 
tion of foe terrible state of 
Conservative politics that 


Lord Archer, truly a person- 
age. is the front runner for the 
Tory nomination. Here is the 
first opportunity for a high- 
profile fight against foe Blair- 
ite hegemony, and such seri- 
ous p oliticians as foe party 
might still harbour are cring- 
ing against foe wall, allowing 
an opportunistic charlatan to 
carry all before him. But it’s a 
reflection of something else 
about Labour politics that 
Ken Livingstone, universally 
regarded as foe nominee most 
likely to be favoured in a free 
vote among London party 
members, is being prepared 
for forcible exclusion. No em- 
barrassment, it is felt in foe 
New Labour hierarchy, that 
may be involved in keeping 
Livingstone out of the pri- 
mary election could surpass 
the red-cheeked pain of watch- 
ing him parade around for 
four years, cm foe back of 
substantially more votes than 
Tony Blair has ever had to his 
name. 

T HE authoritarian, in 
other words, lives. The 
party choice must not 
make foe party list His very 
popularity, indeed, is a count 
against him, as is foe very 
particular charisma he would 
bring to foe task of waking 
London up, bargaining for foe 
city against the Government 
and foe boroughs, and all foe 
other useful tilings Mr Blair 
has proposed for the mayor 
“with teeth”, which he has 
assured us this mayor will be. 
A blow-dried placeman or 
woman, with teeth that smile 
but do not masticate, inoffen- 
sive and forgettable enough to 
make Lord Archer’s brag- 
gartly seem possibly seduc- 
tive. is being sought instead. 

So local democracy, it ap- 
pears, Is not yet required to 
revive too vigorously. The 
local Labour machines may 
be Old and corrupt, but foe 


central machine is New and 
cannot be impeded. The party, 
while wanting to galvanise 
local politics, wishes to retain 
absolute control over the 
parameters of local choice. 
Nothing more need be said 
than to remind oneself that 
Mr Blair’s favourite candidate 
to be mayor of London was 
originally Richard Branson, a 
charismatic businessman who 
has difficulty stringing a polit- 
ical sentence together without 
gazing vacantly into the 
middle distance in search of 
coherence. 

Decentralising, therefore, is 
a fragile growth. On the other 
hand, the competitive 
abrasions erf power are being 
put in place. The Government 
is making rods under which 
its own tack wUL one day be 
in danger of bending. The 
mayor of London, unless a 
perfect nonentity, will at least 
become a pain, an alternative 
focus, a voice of outrage at 
how little is being done for 
transport or air quality or 
inward investment a point of 
challenge to the smoofoeries 
of executive command. Still 
more will Scotland become — 
Is already becoming, before 
foe statutory ink is dry a 
demondew with whom West- 
minster has no choice but to 
negotiate. 

The control-freakery in 
Blairism is banging on. But 
there is a genuine reformer 
alongside, who has volun- 
tarily unleashed forces he 
cannot expect always to mas- 
ter. How these will work their 
way through foe fhstian sys- 
tem of British government is 
impossible to foretell. They’re 
as unpredictable as the Euro- 
pean single currency, another 
nightmare that upsets foe es- 
tablished order: detested, 
therefore, by conservatives, 
but welcomed by all who are 
as alert to renewal as they are 
to risk. 


The UK at the weekend did not resolve the lethal disagreement at the heart of EMU 

This euro madness 


John Redwood 


HIT AIN is right to be 
cautious about, the 
euro. The countries 
and currencies of Western 
Europe are not ready to join 
together as one. The politi- 
cian^ have moved far ahead 
of public opinion, and Ear 
ahead of economic reality. 
The more currencies and 
economies that are allowed 
In, the greater the risk of 
fldhxre. 

Britain foiled badly, at the 
weekend summit When the 
EU states signed the Maas- 
tricht Treaty, they all 
agreed minimum require- 
ments before a currency 
could join. No one then crit- 
icised the treaty for being 
too tough over entry terms. 
Some of us were worried 
that the terms were still too 
lax. All agreed that econo- 
mies have to converge first 
before altering a single cur- 
rency. The British Govern- 


ment still claims to believe 
this: Indeed it has set addi- 
tional requirements cover- 
ing the real economy to sup- 
plement the Maastricht 
financial requirements. Yet 
the UK at the conference did 
not insist that countries 
should meet all the Maas- 
tricht requirements before 
entry, let alone other 
requirements as welL Noth- 
ing has changed between 

Maastricht and today to 
imply there is less need for 
rigour. Tbe collapse of the 
Asian fixed exchange rate 
system shows how markets 
can destroy politically in- 
spired arrangements built 
on sand. 

The UK did not resolve 
the lethal disagreement at 

tbe heart of EMU. Germany 
wants an independent cen- 
tral bank which pursues a 
strong anti-inflation policy 
whatever the cost to Jobs. 
France wants a central 
bank which is part of a po- 
litical decision-making pro- 


cess, capable of considering 
objectives other than infla- 
tion- It would be better to 
sort this out before embark- 
ing on the project. 

The desultory row thi* 
weekend showed that not 
even the politicians who 
want this scheme have 
stayed true to the Ideas of 
no political interference. 


For many on the 

continent, EMU is 

to lead to a United 
States of Europe 


with their botched compro- 
mise over who should head 
tbe bank. Immediately 
breaking the treaty rule of a 
single 8-year appointment 
for the governor. 

For many on the conti- 
nent EMU is not just some 
technical matter to save 


money on switching curren- 
cies. It Is port of a project to 
set op a United States of 
Europe. There are plans for 
common taxation. Is this 
the Inevitable next step, 
once the currency has been 
introduced? What say will 
people have in tills crucial 
matter? 

A single currency area 
needs big transfers of cash 
from the richer to the 
poorer areas. In the UK 
sterling currency union we 
accept the need for this, and 
ronte large snms by 
regional and local authority 
grants, and through social 
security with common 
national rates. What action 
will the new currency 
union of Western Europe be 
taking to do something sim- 
ilar for Euroland? How 
much will it eventually 
cost, and how big a tax in- 
crease will it mean? 

Britain should point out 
that a single currency area 
needs a flexible labour mar- 


ket before you begin. There 
Is not one interest rate 
which fits alL Some areas 

will be overheating — like 
Ireland — while others will 
still have high unemploy- 
ment — like eastern Ger- 
many. Europe needs to do 
much more to allow people 


Rich get 
richer 



T HE ehap at Merrill 
Lynch International 
was delighted when 1 
showed some interest In his 
tank’s latest publication. 
World Wealth Report He was 
puzzled by the report's rather 
grudging reviews in top 
peoples' papers. Perhaps r can 
help. World Wealth Report 
has a shot at digging out sta- 
tistics about HNWI's. Sorry, 
HNWIs? The report translates 
at once: “higb-net-worth indi- 
viduals". A note at the bottom 
of the page translates again: 
"individuals with net worth 
of at least a million dollars’’. 
The reason why World 
Wealth Report got a rather 
snide press, 1 suspect, is that 
rich people detest publicity. 
They don’t object to statistics 
about mere mortals' average 
wages or benefits. But they 
don’t like too many facts 
about their own wealth to cir- 
culate, and when you read 
World Wealth Report you can 
see why. 

Ther e are about eight mil- 
lion HNWTs in the world, a 
tenth of one per cent of the 
world's population. They 
hold, says the report, 17 tril- 
lion dollars. How much is 
that? Well, the annual gross- 
national product of Britain is 
just over one trillion dollars. 
So is the combined GNP of the 
two billion people who live in 
India and China. So if all the 
people of Britain (or of India 
and China together) work sol- 
idly for 17 years they win just 
about manage to produce the 
same wealth as is now sitting 
in foe (mainly Swiss and off- 
shore) bank accounts of the 
current millionaires. 

The report revels in the 
phenomenal growth of the 
wealth of foe mega-rich. In 
1996. it discloses, millionaires’ 
assets grew by 10 per cent 
beating even the eight per 
cent growth of previous 
years. There are many 
reasons for this bonanza, says 
foe report but the main one Is 
obvious: “the decisive victory 
of capitalism". 

T HE point of the report is 
to warn fellow Invest- 
ment bankers and spec- 
ulators about foe “private 
tanking preferences” of foe 
new plutocracy, so there are 
no references to other fea- 
tures of the decisive victory of 
capitalism, such as foe hun- 
dreds of millions of people, 
mainly children, who are 
dying because they cannot get 
enough to eat or proper water 
to drink; or the sustained 
attack on trade unions 
throughout the so-called “de- 
veloped” world which still 
houses 59 percent of HNWIs. 
No effort is made to compare 
foe rate of growth of foe mega- 
rich with foe overall eco- 
nomic rate of growth, or the 


to move from place to place 
to find work before locking 
all the economies together. 

Britain is right to stay 
ont One less country g oing 
in does reduce tbe risks. We 
conld help our partners if 
we could persuade some of 
them that they are in too 



slide m living standards of so 
many starving millions. In- 
deed. the report's only refer- 
ence to the social conditions 
ofthe 99.99 per cent of the 
world's population who are 
not millionaires is to acclaim 
“the relative geo-political and 
social stability ofthe 1990s”. 

Nothing boosts the confi- 
dence of a millionaire more 
than a sense of responsibility 
and among foe people 
who live on next to nothing. 

I passed some of these fig- 
ures onto a May Day socialist 
meeting in Manchester last 
Friday. Their significance 
was reinforced by three other 
speakers: Janet Farrer, Enid 
Lomas and Anne Lawlor. 

Ftor many many years these 
three women have looked 
after old and side people in 12 
recently-privatised old 
peoples’ homes in Tameside. 
On New Years Eve the 300 
workers at the homes, almost 
all women, were called to a 
meeting and told of new con- 
ditions of service. Their 
hourly rate of pay wasto be 
cut Enid's handsome £3.95 an 
hour was to come down to 
£3.20. Sick pay was to be abol- 
ished and seven days of paid 
holidays lost The .women 
voted to strike. Their jobs are 
now being “done" after a fash- 
ion by agency workers who 
cross the picket lines; and 
their employers, Tameside 
Care Group, are being subsi- 
dised through this difficult 
time by an overdraft from foe 
Bank trf Scotland. 

OF wo points seemed obvi- 
ous. First these three women 
are by any sensible definition 
high-net-worth individuals. 
They do jobs which contrib- 
ute enormously to peoples' 
health and happiness. Yet 
they are relegated to the bot- 
tom of foe social pile, insulted 
and demeaned. Secondly, 
there is an Indissoluble link 
between the treatment of 
these women in Tameside and 


TTie main reason for 
the bonanza is ‘the 
decisive victory of 
capitalism’ 


foe fortunes being piled up b 
scavengers and parasites in 
Geneva and the Cayman 
Islands. 

How long in such circum- 
stances can the “relative geo 
political and social stability 
of the 1990s” last? To that aw) 
ward question, neither Mer- 
rill Lynch International nor. 
their co-authors Gemini Con 
suiting nor anyone else for 
that matter has any answer. 
All their high-paid resources 
could not predict the crisis ii 
Indonesia or the enormous 
strike which has suddenly 
paralysed Denmark, a richli 
tie democratic country nor- 
mally regarded as the ulti- 
mate in geo-political and 
social stability. 

I greatly enjoyed Jonathan 
Steele's recent Guardian 
article on the revoluti ons of 
1968, especially his conclu- 
sion: “The states which 
retreat into authoritarianisn 
or allow inequalities to be- 
come grotesque provoke the! 
own collapse.” The sooner th 
better. 


great a hurry. They s 
create a common X 
market first They s 
bring their economic 
fbrmahce more into 
first They should i 
what the bank is going 
mid how powerful it v 
first And they shoo] 
Ont What It meanc fjjjf 

and transfers. 

Mr Blair has also fel 
see a crucial threat to 
ain in the agnomen 
accepting that the II 
join up at Europeai 
change-rate mecha 
mid-rates, rather than 
feet rates, he has left Bi 
fading a choice of extl 
2-95DM, our ERM mid 
or nothing. He should 
insisted on market rat 
that if the pound does 1 
Some point In tbe ft 
that could be automat 
reflected in our poi 
entry rate. 


John Redwood Is Conservative 
MP lor Wokingham 
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Birth pangs 
of the euro 

Chirac’s deal is tacky 

IT IS difficult to imagine Europe’s new 
off to a worse start after 
^™ mere<i out in 
JSJSfS wi “ L &ve France the presi- 

fwJ? SS r 2 pean Cental Bank 
from the Dutch halfway through the 

^ euro was SUP- 
posai to take politics out of monetary 

P °rS y i te ^unch fras been marred by 
political fixing of the crudest kind. If this is 
what a European Central Bank freed from 
political interference is, then goodness 
(mows what an interventionist model 
would took like. No one comes out of it welL 
least of all Jacques Chirac, President of 
France who, like a bullyboy in the play- 
gound, picked up the ball and refused to 
play on until everyone agreed to his terms. 
The only reason for insisting on a French 
candidate that he can produce is that “one 
has to defend ones’s own interests”. If this 
principle were applied as ruthlessly by any 
of the other 10 members of monetary union 
it would consign the whole project to per- 
petual stalemate. 

Everything was fine until Mr Chirac 
decided to oppose the appointment of the 
respected Dutchman Wim Duisenberg as 
the first president of the European Central 
Bank — the body that will eventually 
decide interest rates and print the single 
currency. There is no economic reason for 
preferring Mr Chirac’s candidate (Jean- 
Claude Tridbet, president of the Rank of 
France) over the Dutchman because they 
are both strong believers in sound money. 


Nor is there a sound euro-political reason 
because the eventual appointment of a 
? ron i itself alter the new 
centra j bmak s independence from political 
control because that would require a 
change to the statu tes 
Mr Chirac presumably hopes he will gain 
political mileage at home by appearing to 
stand up" to the Germans after Paris had 
tost out to Frankfurt as the site of the ECB. 
But the manner in which he armniTnrgH 
that Mr Duisenberg had “freely" rtpofty^ to 
step down after only half of his legally 
binding eight-year term was greeted with 
laughter even by normally sympathetic 
French journalists. Under the Maastricht 
Treaty the head of the central bank is 
supposed to serve for eight years. By insist- 
ing on Mr Duisenberg leaving “freely" after 
only four years, Mr Chirac made a travesty 
of th e spirit of Maastricht and maybe its 
letter as welL For the French candidate 
then to assume office for a full eight-year 
stretch is adding insult to injury. No one in 
a democracy should be guaranteed a job 
four year’s hence, irrespective of how well 
they do between now and then. The presi- 
dency of the ECB is locked up for the next 
12 years thereby depriving other countries 
that may be members soon — maybe in- 
cluding Britain — from applyin g as welL 
The City was expecting investors to sell 
eurocurrencies yesterday and move into 
the pound or the dollar on the grounds that 
political interference in ECB’s a ffair s was 
bound to make Europe’s new currency 
weaker than the Deutschmark on which it 
has been modelled- But these fears were 
offset by the prospect that German interest 
rates may rise to prove that the concept of 
sound money isn’t being swept asi dp. 
Either way it is far too early to judge what 
effect last weekend’s decisions will have on 
the euro and its competitors. Its more 


immediat e consequences may be political 
— making it more difficult for Helmut Kohl 
to win his uphill struggle to be reelected in 
September so he can be present at the birth 
of the euro over which be can claim joint 
paternity with the French. It will also make 
it more difficult for Wim Hole’s Dutch 
government to stay in power after this 
week's elections. 

Sadly, none of the French actions woe 
aimed at the central problems of the ECB: 
like giving it a remit compelling it to take 
account of unemployment as well as infla- 
tion. and making it politically -accountable 
to European electors. The fact that ECB 
tenure has been fixed for the next 12 years 
only underlines the scale of the problem. 


Abacha must go 

Nigeria’s plight demands action 

FOSTERS at street comers in Lagos and 
other Nigerian cities pro claim that “Aba- 
cha is the Answer". But General Sani 
Abacha, whose five years in power have set 
a new standard for oppression and corrup- 
tion in Africa, is the problem, not the 
solution, and he is a problem that the world 
must surely now confront In the last two 
weeks the Abacha regime has lost the last 
shreds of legitimacy. The promised transi- 
tion to civilian rule this aut umn was 
revealed as even more of a farce when the 
five permitted political parties all nomi- 
nated Abacha as their candidate. He is now 
the only “legal" candidate. He may in feet 
try to avoid an actual vote, preferring 
continuation in power by alleged acclama- 
tion to a poll, which, like the recent elec- 
tions for the national assembly, might, well 
be ignored by a majority of Nigerians. 
Meanwhile a military court has brought in 


harsh verdicts against officers and aviliaris 
accused of plotting a coup, including six 
death sentences. There may have been such 
an attempt, but who can accept the verdicts 
of courts as compromised as those of this 
regime? In any case a government which 
itself seized power in outrageous circum- 
stances can have no moral basis for the 
detention or execution of others trying to 
do the same thing for for better reasons. 
That was underlined by the recent report of 
the UN Special Rapporteur on human 
rights in Nigeria, with its dismal catalogue 
of violations, including widespead legal 
abuses, deaths in detention, and juvenile 
executions. 

Whatever arguments -there were for giv- 
ing the Abacha regime time to put its house 
in order have now collapsed. The United 
States has in its hands the single most 
effective lever against him, since it takes 45 
per cent of Nigeria’s oil and a boycott 
would deeply undermine the regime. The 
Commonwealth, as an organisation 
uniquely linking Western, Muslim, Afri- 
can, and Asian countries, can exert another 
kind of pressure. At the Edinburgh summit 
the heads of government put off action until 
the nature of Abacha’s plans for a return to 
civilian rule became dearer. It is obvious 
now that the next meeting of the Common- 
wealth Ministerial Action Group should be 
brought forward to urgently consider a 
range of sanctions, including Nigeria’s ex- 
pulsion from foe Commonwealth. But that 
may lead nowhere, since the group operates 
fry “consensus” and there are still mem- 
bers, like Ghana and Malaysia, who could 
block decisions. Apart from that difficulty, 
the situation in Nigeria is so dire and the 
Commonwealth will be so discredited if it 
continues to prevaricate, that there is a 
strong case for an extraordinary Common- 
wealth summit That could lead to the 


convening of a Contact Group on Nigeria 
bringing in the United States and the 
European Union as well as the major 
Commonwealth countries like South Af- 
rica, Britain, and Canada. Nigeria's plight 
calls for concerted and effective interna- 
tional action. 


A Done deal 

Forget losses, think of the PR 

FOR MANY Mancunians there was neither 
risk nor uncertainty eight weeks ago. Prob- 
ability theory pointed to the natural order 
of life: Manchester United would once again 
win the premiership. Even the local bookie, 
Fred Done, was convinced. He was so sure 
that eight weeks before the final game was 
due, he paid out £50,000 to punters who had 
bet on United. And letting his heart rule his 
head, he was also ready to offer 8-1 odds on 
Arsenal when other bookies were only 
giving 6-L That cost him another £200,000 
on Sunday when Arsenal secured the title. 
He could feoe a further £50,000 bill if 
Arsenal complete the double with a victory 
in toe FA Cup. 

To his credit there has been no whinge- 
ing from Mr Done. He was as chirpy as the 
proverbial bookie yesterday, openly admit- 
ting his errors, refusing to blame anyone 
but himself, and philosophically conceding 
he would have to take “a bit more water 
with my whisky" this month. Will minis- 
ters please follow suit Mr Done, who runs 
115 betting shops, sounds as though he can 
carry sucbTosses. But it is good to hear a 
bookmaker being a good loser. He’s demon- 
strated there is something worse than leav- 
ing a match early and missing a last minute 
winner. What he has lost to punters, he can 
reclaim in good PR 


Letters to the Editor 


Shell funding shock (or noQ 


A S DIRECTOR of the Cen- 
tre for Philosophical 
Studies at King's Col- 
lege, London, may I respond to 
Peter Singer's letter (April 29) 
in which he announced be had 
refused an invitation to speak 
here because of Shell’s in- 
volvement with us? 

This Centre is entirely inde- 
pendent of the Department at 
Philosophy at King’s. The de- 
partment is not funded by any 
outside sources. The Centre, 
whose role is to make philoso- 
phy and philosophical topics 
available to a wider audience 
of academics and the gen- 
eral public, was pleased to ac- 
cept financial support from 
Shell UK. 

The Centre’s activities and 
indeed its existence would not 
be passible without outside 
financial support, which has 
enabled it to run many well- 
received events, including 
conferences on philosophy for 
children and on philosophy 
and psychoanalysis. 

The Centre recognises 
Shell’s support cm its publicity 
material, hut retains its com- 
plete independence from Shell 
' over its activities and the con- 
trol of its programme: a recent 
conference on the philosophy 
of the environment,' for exam- 
ple, explored many aspects of 
this contentious subject in an 
intellectually rigorbus way. 
Speakers included such ac- 
knowledged experts as Sir 
Crispin TickeH, Professor 
Stephen Clark, Mary Mldgley 
and Bryn Jones, a former 


director of Greenpeace. The 
Centre's connection with 
Shell has enabled us to have a 
continuing dialogue with the 
company. All our de aling s 
with Shell have led us to be- 
lieve that the company wishes 
to open up the debate about 
environmental and ethical 
issues. 

I recognise the potential 
dangers inherent in British 
universities’ increasing de- 
pendence on private sector' 
financing, but I can assure 
Professor Singer and 
your readers that Shell has 
beeD meticulous in respecting 
the academic freedom of the 
Centre for Philosophical 
Studies. 

JR Milton. 

King’s College, London. 

"THREE cheers for Peter 
I Singer! It was salutary to 
read bis defiant words at a 
time when the integrity of aca- 
demia is being dissolved by 
the frantic urge to secure 
landing from often ethically 
dubious sources. 

Those of os in universities 
whose professional i s m now 
equates to little more than 
hired hack status should feel 
uncomfortable with Professor 
Singer’s actions. Let us feel 
uncomfortable! Let us stop 
kowtowing to our corporate 
sponsors. We need more Peter 
Singers to salvage freedom of 
thought in universities today. 
Dr Andy MerrifleM. 
Department of Geography, 
Kings College, London. 


P ETER SINGER asserted 
that there is a real danger 
that the nature of outside 
funding for universities could 
have an influence, con- 
sciously or not, cm the activi- 
ties of philosophers. 

But would such influence 
necessarily he a bad thing? If 
Shell UK believes that they 
can improve their profitabil- 
ity with help from philoso- 
phers, why shouldn’t they ac- 
cept this help? 

And if there are two points 
of view on the contribution of 
liquid forms of energy to the 
Nigerian economy, to human 
rights or global warming, 
isn’t it the philoso p hers to 
whom we should look to set 
out the arguments on each 
side, aided of course by engi- 
neers, economists and 
ecologists? 

S, by selective quoting of 
research results or by use of 
rhetorical rather than logical 
argument, philosophers are 
seduced into justifying im- 
moral behaviour by multi- 
national corporations, other 
philosophers will hopefully 
publish arguments In rebut- 
tal. Such is the nature of ap- 
plied academic research: if 
Shell is willing to subsidise 
such arguments, so much the 
better. 

I should perhaps add that I 
have foari no connection with 
Shell for nearly 30 years, at 
which time I led a seminar on 
cost benefit analysis. 

The only pressure cm me 
that I can recall was intended 


to make a complex subject 
more intelligible. 

Tony JPlowerdew. 
Canterbury, 

Kent 

A T LEAST the truth of uni- 
versity funding is, nowa- 
days, open and above board. 
Ttme was that England’s only 
universities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, were paid by the estab- 
lishment to turn out compli- 
ant clerks, clerics and 
“thinkers". 

By the mid-20th century, 
such institutions, tended by 
their extensive land-awnings, 
were joined by the rest Again, 
turning out trained hands for 
industry, finance, govern- 
ment and the professions, all 
covertly tended from the 
“social budget” of taxpayers’ 
money: providing highly 
trained graduates for employ- 
ers. Ready to use, at no cost to 
the bottom line. 

At least, now, the funding is 
direct pharmaceutical com- 
panies paying for “institutes” 
directly, business schools paid 
for by big business. Shell pay- 
ing to get a result from philos- 
ophers and so cm. 

Don't believe me? Just 
where are the universities 
calling for nationalisation of 
land? The abolition of usury? . 
Citizen's Income for all? An 
end to the arms trade? The 
conversion of multinationals 
into workers* coops? 

Well, where? 

John Courtneidge. 

Hertford. 


Second opinion 

AMES Heartfidd presents a 


term Third Way but it contains 
one error (Letters, May 4X Pat" 
rk* Harrington, who has _ 
made no secret of his youthful 
involvement with the National 
Front, does indeed edit a maga- 
zine cpTtPri Third Way, but its 
bias is certainly not to tbe ex- 
treme right. On the contrary, it 

promotes a libertarian, co-op- 
erative brand of socialism— 
that ofWlUiam Morris, Ed- 
ward Carpenter, empha sisin g 
a a ftsm ans hip. rural living 

■ and the protection oflocal 

cultures. 

Dr Aidan Rankin. 

London. 

AMES Heartfield was 


JAMEJ 

Mwronj 


[magazine is defunct 

We are alive and kicking aim 

stffl pushing a third way poli- 
tics ta toe Labour Party, some- 
what dEferent from Tony _ 
Kafr’s, however. We supports a 
radicalmixture of pariiazaen* 

tflrtartfcm and support for au- 
tonomous groups and cam- 
paigns a^set out in our 

pamphlet, New Maps for the 

Ninnies: A Third Road Sooai- 

fet Reader, pub lished in is®- 
Peter Chalk. 

Chartist, - 
London. 


- - Iplates (Letters, 
once saw FEW15 parked no»t° 

tafl wHhaSJOBand adfflrimg 
red Mercedes convertible with 
two very wild locdtingyonBS 

gtos bearing AK47- 
Maurice GeDer. 

London. 


Golfers on course to watch the birdie 

I CAN understand the con- 
I oerns about the ecological 
impact of a proposed golf 
course in ancient woodland 
(Report, May 2). However, in 

strafing from one controvert 

sial case to general “facts’' 

about golf course develop- 
ment, your reporter presents 
a distorted picture. Most of the 
50 (Kplus new golf courses built 
in Britain in the last decade 
have replaced biologic all y im- 
poverished farmland witha 
more varied range of habitats. 

Recent repeats on the decline 
of wildlife in the countryside 
have correctly identified mod- 
em intensive agricultural 
practices as tbe primary . 
cause. Golf courses, in con- 


trast, can after relative sanc- 
tuary for flora and fauna. 

On May 17, over 100 dubs 

from all over Europe will be 
participating In the first Bird- 
watchingOpen, an awareness- 
raising initiative which 
should also demonstrate bow 

much golf courses can con- 
tribute to conservation. 

David Stubbs. 

Executive director, European 
Golf Association Ecology Unit 
Dorking, Surrey. 

years ago I helped to 
_ identify areas of botanical 

and ornitholog* 1 ”* impor- 
tance on a 65-acre site ear- 
marked by a local golf club for 
an extension. The survey iden- 


tified a valley mire, support- 
ing rare plant communities, 
and sizeable numbers of 
breeding lapwings, snipe, car- 
lews, skylarks, and other once 
common but now endangered 
birds. A management agree- 
ment was made to safeguard 
as much of this endangered 
plant and bird life as possible. 
Less than a fortnight ago. at 
the height of the bird-breeding 
season, the golf course steam- 
rollered the tacit management 
ngrppmant hy hrln g in g in 
trench diggers- At least one 
snipe nest was flattened, all 
breeding birds have left, the 
valley mire Is being drained. 
Peter Buchanan. 

GarrigUl, Cumbria. 



Holidays you can’t bank on 


I HE Cooperative Bank ob- 
I jects to the name ‘“bank - 
holiday” for public holidays, 
but does not, like your Leader 
yesterday, gofer enough. The 
present holidays are badly dis- 
tributed and encourage large 
nambers of people to visit pop- 
ular resorts at the same time. 
Hospital A & E departments 
also have to cope with in- 
creased casualties from disas- 
trous DIY sessions. 

The obvious solution is to 
abolish the fixed bank holidays 
aod replace them with 12 statu- 
tory single days per year 
which each employee can (?iwi 
as agreed with the employer. 
This will help to spread the 
load on roads, resorts and the 
NHS, and make it easier for 
people of different cultures to 
observe their holy days. 

Barry Thorpe. 

Cheadle, Cheshire. ’ 


them frank holidays op the 
grounds that they no longer 
involve the suspension of 
banking, we might as well stop 

ratling threw Ywiliflay : on thp 

grounds that they are no 
longer holy. Conversely, if we 
are going to retain the won) 
holiday on the grounds that no 
one gives a second thought to 
the derivation of the word, we 

mi ght 33 to»U gr» on railing 

them bank holidays. What all 
this proves is that suggestions 
for changing every day words 
Invariably come from people 
who are ftmdflmgnfcany miter . 
ate , as hunker s. 

David Partett 
London. 


I IOW about aVirgin 
llholiday? 

Sue Thomas. 

Ipswich. 


When safety goes off the rails 


R AILTRACK’S claim to be 
committed to improving 
safety (Raflfrack dangers ex- 
posed. May l) appears to stop 
short of actually spending any 
money- Twenty months cm from 
the Watford rafl crash the com- 
pany has stffl to produce its in- 
ternal report into the crash, de- 
sptte saying first that rt wo uld ~ 

report “within weeks rather 
than months”, then arguing 
that to puhli&h before criminal 
p mropdlngQ a galntf the drlgpr 
□ugbt prejudice those proceed- 
ings Weft, the trial is over and 
the driver has been acquitted. 

Until the Health and Safety 
Executive Is given powers to 
compel rail companies to im- 


repe ns such as that into the 
Watford crash will not be worth 
tbe paper they are written an. 
John McCarthy. 

(Watford passenger), 

Apsley, Herts. 


to the vast gap between bow 
ministers would like us all to 
travel and what they do them- 
selves (Off tbe rails, April 27). 
When wiQ the Government 

realise that motorists are not 
going to “get out of the car” and 
subject themselves to a public 
transport system that is neither 

safe, reliable, economical nor 
efficient? 

Christopher MacGowan. 


Cream teas and quaint accents maybe, but there’s something nasty in the water 


I A /HHJS your article on 
VvComwaH (Pretty desper- 
ate, April 29) went some way 
to correcting the prevaflteg 

view that everything in the 


quaint accents, Cornwall— 

and Devon— doesn’t even 

have the benefit of too aMny 
"nice beaches”, despite high 
investment and the highest 
water bffls in tbe country . 

Since water privatisation, 3 
per cent of the country’s popu- 
lation have paid 30 per cent of 

the total costs cf coastal clean- 
up for what Is, after afi. a 

national resource. Yet many 

•■nice heaches” are stffl l ■ 

blighted by raw and partially- 
treated sewage. We had hoped 

that the Blair go vernmmt 

would take steps to reverse 


the situation, but find that. If 
scything, tbe opposite is true. 

The windfall tax on water 
compani es has had the result 
of taking revenue raised lo- 
cally from an already econom- 
ically deprived area and dis- 

trflmflng it elsewher e, even 
though the capital Is ur^ntly 
needed for environmental Im- 
provements In the region. 

The Government has 
refused to prioritise a coastal 
clean-up by supporting a 
tighter bathing water direc- 
tive from the EEJ, even though 
it Is in a position to do so dur- • 
ing its presidency of the EU. • 
The recommendations cf an 
all-party sel ec t com mittee. 

which Included a call far full 
treatment of all sewage dis- 
charges by 2002, has been - 


greeted with total silence. It • 
was therefore no great sur- 
prise to read In the same issue 
that 69 per cent afLahour’s 
MRsprefer holidaying in the 
Mediterranean. 

Charlie Hopkins. 

Surfers Against Sewage. 
Redruth, Cornwall 

/^N the subject of Corn- 
W wall’s lack of communica- 
tion with and distance from 

anywhere, yoaneglected to 
mention the once vital link 
between Newquay and Plym- 
outh to Heathrow and the rest 
ctfthe world, via British Air- 
ways. It was a business link, 

arid it was always hard to get a 

seat People over in England 
then decided to redirect our 
rmly r Rflfly pfffcwnt link with 


commerce to Gatwick. Now 

the plane is only half full with 
people connecting to package 
holiday charter fli ghts fit 

Gatwick. 

Your article only scratched 
the surfhee of the miserable 
bungling of Cornwall's econo- 
my , not least by the carpet- 
bagging MPs we end up with 
down here, my own being an 
honourable exception- This is 
God’s own country, but we 
could do with some help. 
Isobel Barker. 

Torpoint, Cornwall. 

Y OUR statement that Corn- 
wall has no university ■ 
gave a misleading impression. 
The OpeaUniverstty supports 
over 1*300 students in Corn- 
wall on undergraduate and 


post-graduate programmes. 
We have over 50 tutors teach- 
ing students in or near their 
homes, supported by tutorials 
in study centres in St AnsteH. 
Truro and Redruth. 

Jody Emms. 

South-west regional director. 
The Open University, 

BristoL 

OONG writing is an impor- 
Otanf feature of Cornish cul- 
ture, as evidenced by the graf- 
fiti shown in your photograph 
outside South Crofty tin mine: 
these words are the first lines 
of a modem folk song written 

by Roger Bryant, who lives in 

the nearby village of Fonr 
Lanes. 

Eddie Upton. 

Afontacute, Somerset 


Stop blaming everyone else: it . 
was Blair who blew it in Brussels 


O UT of complacency comes 
incompetence. Certainly, 
this seems to be the narrative 
which is emerging from the 
lazy approach of the Govern- 
ment to negotiations in 
Europe (Euro faces threat to 
credibility. May 4). 

At Amsterdam, important 
powers such as majority vot- 
ing in foreign policy and wide- 
ranging jurisdiction for the 
European Court of Justice in 
the field of criminal policy 
were thoughtlessly conceded. 
Little was said of this. Instead, 
being “on-message” included 
trumpeting a ridiculous cycle 
race and an opt-out “safe- 
guarding” British frontier 
controls, noteworthy only for 
its meaninglessness outside 
the world of tabloid headlines, 
given the existence of the 
Anglo-Irish common travel 
area. 

At Brussels over the week- 
end, one would have thought It 
the duty of the British presi- 
dency. amply forewarned, to 
come up with an agreement in 
due time which was clearly 


both legal and credible on the 
global capital markets. In- 
stead, being “on-message” 
meant h lamin g our Govern- 
ment’s failure on the French 
and Germans. Odd, really, as 1 
understood one of the main 
protagonists to be Dutch. 
Damian Chalmers. 

Lecturer in EU Law, 

Loudon School of Economics. 

T HE only good way to 
resolve the controversy 
surrounding the European 
Central Bank presidency is to 
recruit a non-European neu- 
tral to the post An American 
with experience at the Fed 
would be Ideal, as it would 
help to regain some of the 
credibility lost in the process 
of this messy decision. 

Robin de la Motte. 

St Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. 


The Competition 



No Competition 
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In the cause of Croatia 


G OJKO Susak, the 
hardline Croatian 
defence minister 
and a central fig- 
ure in the 1990s 
wars of Yugoslavia’s disinte- 
gration, has died aged 53 of 
lung cancer. leaving behind 
an army he built virtually 
from scratch and an anxious 
nationalist constituency in 
both Croatia and his native 
Bosnia. 

Bom In the Croatian na- 
tionalist bastion of Siroki Bri- 
jeg in western Herzegovina, 
Susak was the second most 
powerful man, after President 
Franjo Tudjman^jn the inde- 
pendent republic* of Croatia 
that emerged after the col- 
lapse of Yugoslavia in 199L 
Within a few months of the 
new state's birth, he was ap- 
pointed defence minister and 
held that post to the end, mak- 
ing him the longest serving 
cabinet member in Zagreb. He 
played a key part in the 
national defence council and 
was also deputy leader erf 
Tu djm axi’s ruling Croatian 
Democratic Union (HDZ). “In 
1991 there was no army,” he 


observed last year. “When the 
army was established. I led it 
although I had no 
perlence of any kind." 

to a ruling party eternally 
split tactically and ideologi- 
cally between hawks and 
doves, Susak was the leading 
and most influential national- 
ist hardliner, utterly commit- 
ted to routing the Serbs, ban- 
ishing them from Croatia, 
and carving up Bosnia-Herze- 
govina to annex tracts erf ter- 
ritory into a greater Croatia. 

Despite a wretched start 
when the Serbs seized, a quar- 
ter erf Croatia in the 1991 war, 
Susak spent four years par 
tiently cultivating the Ameri- 
cans, building his armed 
forces, and supporting Cro- 
atian extremists in Bosnia, be- 
fore triumphing in 1 995 . The 
Serbs were expelled, most Cro- 
atian territory reclaimed, and 
de facto control c onsolida te d 
over large parts of Bosnia — 
making the Croats, at the time 
of writing, the overall victors 
of the 1991-95 wars. 

Chain-smoking and tough- 
minded, Susak kept a low pro- 
file in the media and quietly 


Bill Reid 


Carving out 
old Canada 


B ILL Reid. Who has 
died aged 78, was Can- 
ada's leading artist 
His carvings rivalled , 
the finest produced by his 1 
Has da forebears of the indige- 
nous communities of the Ca- 
nadian north-west, which had 
once been centres of a fine ar- 
tistic tradition. 

His grandmother had come 
from Tanu. a now vanished 
village wiped out by disease in ; 
the 19th century but once the 
crowning gem of West Coast 
art, while his mother, who 
had married a man of Ger- 
man-Scots stock, was from 
Skidegate. also on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. She was 
strong-willed, westernised and 
Anglicised, and consciously 
passed no thing of her heritage 
to her three children: Bob be- 
came a prominent graphic de- 
signer, Peggy rose high in 
medicine, while Bill turned to 
radio announcing. 

He had superb diction, and 
his voice became known 
across Canada during an 18- 
year career with the Cana- 1 
dian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. He also put north-west 
coast art back on track, firstly 
as part of a team that rescued 
totems from abandoned vil- 
lages, and secondly as a prac- 
titioner ofHaida carving. 

BUI came to art by chance 
when he discovered some 
work by Charles Edensaw, 
one of his Haida ancestors. 
He inherited the tools of 
Charles Gladstone, another 
ancestor. Once Bill mastered 
Haida Iconography, he never 
broke its rules, no matter bow ! 
innovative his work. He 
found freedom in tradition. 

In 1958, he was commis- 
sioned to erect totem poles 
and two traditional Haida 
bouses on the University of 
British Columbia campus. In 
Skidegate, In his mother’s 
memory, he raised a pole of 
unequalled beauty. He was 
also the first living artist to 
have his work displayed in the 
Musee de L 'Homme in Paris, 
with the works of Claude LGvi- 
Strauss, who wrote of Bill, "an 
incomparable artist [who] 
tended and revived a flame 
that was dose to dying.” 

His last great work is a 


F OR example, his carv- 
ing of the raven discov- 
ering i pflnfciml in a 
clamshell showed flaw- 
less technique, courage and 
freedom. It was monumental, 
yet only a. few inches high. 
Pure Haida, but like no other 
Haida carving. Its intricacy, 
compressed power, tense 
relationship between man 
and raven, all expressed — in 
Bill’s words — the precarious- 
ness of a society so highly 
structured, so highly devel- 
oped. "All its parts had to fit 
together perfectly to function 
as it did,” he said. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Martine, and one daughter. 


Edmund Carpenter 


William Ronald Reid, carver, 
bom February 12, 1920; died 
March 13. 1998 



are all apart of the creation 
feedback loop. 

Spirit gets closer to creation. 


Miracle wine 

FEEDING the 5,000 was a 


Pagan paths 


YOU can travel the world on 
toe goddess tip. In the in- 
cense- filled temples of India, 
you can meet with Shakti and 
Kali, the Hindu goddesses of 
fertility and destruction- 
Together they represent the 
cycle of life, vying for union 
with Shiva, who dances out 
the creation of the universe. 
Across the oceans to the 
Americas, you can meet 
grandmother Earth and 
grandfather Sky uniting in 
sexual union through 
thunder and lightening to cre- 
ate our planet And you can 
catch the goddess vibe in 
Europe, from Greek gods and 
goddesses playing out their 
destinies to the path 1 have 
decided to tread myself; the 
pagan path where Mother 
Eaith'is honoured and cele- 
brated, where the creation of 
the world is of utmost impor- 
tance because essentially we 


was quite nifty, but we 
reckon turning water into 
wine was probably the great- 
est miracle ofalL Imagine how 
popular you would be if you 
could perform such magic. No 
more trudges around Thresh- 
ers for a cheap bottle of plonk, 
because every time you fan- 
cied a quick snifter all you'd 
need to do was turn on the tap. 
Well, that power is now 
within your grasp. Simply 
pour water into the Norwe- 
gian-produced WineTime, 

add some concentrated fla- 
vouring and let the machine's 
hyperfast yeast do its stuff; 
Just 24 hours later, youH be 
able to down up to four bottles 
of your own wine with sweet- 
ness and dryness and alco- 
holic content adjusted to your 
own tastes. Keep a sozzled eye 
out for WmeTime's UK 
launch later this year, with an 
expected price of £150. 

T3 gets punch-drunk on home 
breu>. 


set about his aims with a 
ruthless efficiency and steely 
determination. Fired by a 
burning hatred of commu- 
nism and contempt for the 
Serbs, whom be was con- 
vinced had repressed the 
Croats for decades, he 
resolved to fire one of file first 
shots of the Yugoslav wars. 

According to Jadranka 
Reichl-Kir, widow of the as- 
sassinated liberal Osljek 
police chief; Joslp Reichl-Kir, 
Susak and a couple of hench- 
men headed east from Zagreb 
in April 1991 to the meander- 
ing Croat-Serb frontline on j 
the Danube in eastern Slavo- 1 
nia. There Susak took a | 
shoulder-held, anti-aircraft ; 
weapon and fired it across 
Into the Serb nationalist 
stronghold of Borovo Selo. 

Such nationalist. passion 
was engendered by Susak’s 
native region of BosniaHer- , 
zegovina and burnished dur- 
ing two decades erf exile in I 
Canada He was boro in Sir- i 
old Brijeg, in western Herze- . 
govina, a rural, rocky area of 
the Dalmatian hinterland 
a Croatian Catholic fastness. 



Susak. . . ruthless efficiency 


The site of an ancient Catho- 
lic monastery, S Iraki Brijeg, 
became notorious during the 
second world war as the seat 
of the Croatian fascist Us- 
tashe. Many members of Su- 
sak’s extended family are be- 
lieved to have been killed 
fighting for the Ustashe. Ti- 
to’s communist .partisans, 
after winning the war, closed 
down the monastery and 
renamed the town Listica. 
One of Susak’s first acts In 
government in 1991 was to 


restore the name of Siroki 
Brijeg. , 

As a youth, Susak moved to 
Zagreb to study maths and 
physics at a period. In the late 
1960s, when the Croatian capi- 
tal was in the grip of the liber- 
alising cultural and political 
movement known as the Cro- 
atian Spring. The Incipient 
rebellion was qnashed 
harshly by Tito, to disgust 
Susak emigrated to Canada, 
where he ■ studied manage- 
ment and communications 
and became active in the na- 
tionalist diaspora, agitating 
against communist Yugosla- 
via. He later opened a pizza 
parlour and became rela- 
tively wealthy. 

Tudjman, who also fell foul 
of Tito's crackdown in the late 
1960s and was jailed, by the 
regime (although he had been 
a partisan and communist 
general In Tito's army), met 
Susak In Toronto in 1987. 
When, three years later, Tudj- 
man romped home in the first 
post-communism free elec- 
tions, Susak played a key role, 
acting as the fledgling party's 
chief foreign fundraiser, pour- 


ing millions of dollars into 
Tudjman’s war chest. His 
reward was to become Tudj- 
man’s most trusted accom- 
plice and defence minister. 

Susak spoke fondly of “well- 
respected Croats” who were 
officials to the 1941-45 fascis t 
state. At a medieval jousting 
festival in Sin]- south cf Za- 
greb. he showed up and gave 
the stiff-arm salute, to 1993, he 
went to the mainly Muslim 
town of Travnik, in central 
Bosnia, to raise the Croatian 
flag fmd claim the town for Za- 
greb. Such moves helped to 
spark the 1993 Mndim-Croat 
war, which he later, under 
strong US pressure, called off. 

Susak was the key Croatian 
hard man of the past decade, 
hi gh ly successful in his own 
I controversial terms for a man 
with no previous military, 
j governmental or party politi- 
cal experience. 

He leaves a wife and three 
children. 


. Ian Tray nor 


Gojko Susak, national 1st. bom 
April 16, 1945; died May 4, 1998 


bronze canoe, 18 feet high, 
crowded with Haida mythic 
creatures. Wdlf holds raven's 
wing to* its teeth; beaver pad- . 
dies; bear ignores; and mouse, I 
a newcomer, peeks out from | 
below, to the centre sits a i 
realm figure with a serene ex- 
pression — it is Bill, wearing 1 
a conical hat, Chilkat robe, i 
and chiefs staff; piloting this 
wild assemblage into un- 
known waters. One version of 
this work is at the Canadian 
embassy in Washington, the 
other at Vancouver airport 
Privately. Bill spoke little. I 
recall a dinner when the host- 
ess begged: “Bill, at least say 
TJghV Asked to comment on 
an exhibit of contemporary 
British Columbian art, he 
said: 'Too many Indians.” 
Reticence concealed gentle- 
ness and determination. 
Scores cf people, like myself; 
thought of him as best friend. 
Women adored him. Nothing 
distracted him from his goals, 
not 'even Parkinson’s disease, 
which he suffered for 25 years. 
The moment he picked up a 
tod, his bands steadied and 
magic began, to some strange' 
way, the essence ofHaida art 
once the lifeblood of an entire 
people, grew within him with 
an intensity deriving from pri- 
mary sources and leading to 
daring innovations. 







A people's art . . . Reid’s carving of a raven discovering mankind in a clamshell — ‘monumental, yet only a few inches high* 


Farrah Fawcett I don't mind 
that Hike to be kooky. Fun. 
But cuckoo house? Well, 
that’s not good. The room Tm 
staying in here is La Luna . . . 
Red: Like la lunatic? 

FF. Well, that didn’t occur to 
me. I thought of moonrise stu- 
pidly. I forgot my troubles for 
a moment Forgive me. Well, I 
really don't know why the 
think rm crazy. I think its 
just that Fm not who they 
want me to be. But no can do, 
that’s not my job. 

Red: You must have a very 
different feeling about the 
media now than you once did. 
FF: I do. Well. I always felt 
pursued unnaturally. 

Red; The fact that you did a 
nude layout and video for 
Playboy to fee wake of your 
split with Ryan really did set 
you np for a fall. 

FF: Yeah, it wasn’t the best 
time. But it’s like what they 
say: God only gives yon as 
much as you can handle. He 
must think I'm really strong. 
Farrah Fcuocet, interviewed in 
Red. 


A Country Diary 


SOMERSET: The greens of 
our landscape would once 
have been complemented by 
the reds and browns erf tradi- 
tional breeds of cattle like 
Herefords. Now it is fee black 
and white erf Holstein Frie- 
sians. These most efficient 
producers of milk in large 
quantity need 18 to 24 per cent 
protein to their diet Grass 
contains about 10 per cent 
enough for traditional and 
“primitive" breeds but not for 
modem "improved" breeds. 
They need additives. On Nor- 


wood Farm, at Norton St 
P hilip , “primitive" animals — 
like the Soay or Shetland 
sheep — and “early im- 
proved” breeds — like the 
broad-backed Portland, pro- 
duced by 18th century experi- 
ments in agricultural im- 
provement — live comfortably 
off grass and clover. They are 
naturally hardy and resistant 
to disease. These 300 acres are 
trebly productive. There is a 
market for the meat, and the 
facility for people to see 15 
breeds of sheep, nine of cattle 


and five of pigs, as well as 
goats and ponies. And there Is 
serious education. I learnt 
that the Portland probably 
came here with the Romans 
and that its Mediterranean 
biological clock inclines it to 
breed all the year round. It is 
the ancestor of the Dorset and 
erf all breeds that have been 
improved to share this charac- 
teristic. The lanolin to the 
fleece of fee so-called Golden 
Hoof gives it a golden tinge, 
and this animal contributed to 
the wealth of fee Coiswolds by 
endowing fee grassland with 
rich organic fertilisation. 

JOHN VALUNS 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Farrah away 


RED; Does it upset you that 
there's this perception of you 
being kooky? 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 

jackiia wiqguardian. co. uk. ;fax 
0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian, llSFarringdon 
Road, London EC1R3ER. 



A REPORT headed. Galaxy 
computer model points to 
story of universe, page 9. April 
14, under the byline cf our 
science editor, was presented 
as an account given to the 
Edinburgh'Science Festival by 
Professor John Peacock, of the 
Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh. to fact, our science edi- 
tor did not attend the festival 
but spoke to Professor Pea- 
cock earlier on the telephone 
and intended his report to .be a 
preview of some cf the points 
he understood Professor Pea- 
cock intended to make, to the 
event, the main subject of our , 


printed report, a new large 
supercomputer simulation, 
was not mentioned -at all in 
Professor Peacock’s presenta- 
tion. Furthermore, a quota- 
tion was attributed to Profes- 
sor Peacock, which gave the 
impression that he was claim- 
ing sole credit for the work on 
the supercomputer simula- 
tion. This has caused Profes- 
sor Peacock severe embarrass- 
ment to his relationship with 
other members of the interna- 
tional Virgo consortium in the 
United Kingdom and North 
America, but particularly in 
Germany, wife his collabora- 


tor's at the Max-Pfanck-tostitut 
fur Astrophysik to Garching 
bei MQnchen, at whose com- 
puter centre, also in Garching, 
the. work highlighted to our 
report was actually per- 
formed. We apologise for the 
Inaccuracies of this report and 
particularly regret our failure 
to credit the work of the Max- 
Planck-Institut 


It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor, Tan Mayes, by telephoning 
0172 339 9589 between 21am 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax- 0171 239 9897. E-maU : 
readerfoguardian.co.uM 
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Guinness isn’t 



Birthdays 


Sir Michael Angus, chair- 
man, Boots the Chemist, 68; 
Sue Atkins, chair. British 
Ladies' Boxing Association, 
37; Grahame Clinton, crick- 
eter, 45; Elizabeth Conran, 
museum curator, 56; Jean 
Corston, Labour MP, 56; Jo- 
anna Foster, director, BT 
Forum. 59; Michael Llnd- 
say-Hogg. film director, 58; 
John Maxton, Labour MP, 


62; Michael Palin, come- 
dian, actor, 55; Lady Plow-' 
den, former chairman. IB A, 
88; Barry Reed, chairman, 
Austin Reed Group, 67; 
Roger Rees, actor, 54; James 
Stevens, composer, 68; 
David Stewart, Labour MP, 
42; Jonathan Weeks, man- 
aging director, Woaiworths, 
59; John Whitaker, crick- 
eter, equestrian. 36; Brian 
White, Labour MP, 57; Prof 
Glamnor Williams, histo- 
rian, 78. 
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Robin Cook praises Britain’s spies, but fresh 
revelations continue to embarrass him. And a 
new Whitehall review is unlikely to bring more 
openness and public accountability. 

By Richard Norton-Taylor and Ian Black 
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flffiWjPlJi OBEN COOK faces 
embarraSS - 
merit after disclo- 
MW B Hk aiiBtt of a 
S,,:-,- IffllfreelaDce attempt 
iSakallegedly involv- 
ing British officials) to over- 
throw the government of 
Sierra Leone cast an unwel- 
come spotlight on Britain’s 
intelligence agencies, envied 
throughout the world for their 
success in maintaining a veil 
of secrecy over their activities. 

Flaunting the Government's 
achievements during its first 
year in a Mansion House 
speech ten days ago; the Foreign 
Secretary praised die Secret 
Intelligence Service, known as 
MIS. and GCHQ, the eavesdrop- 
ping centre, for their success in 
tracking terrorist groups, “dis- 
rupting their operations and 
breaking their weapons supply 
chains”, in revealing Iraq's 
attempts to stockpile chemical 
and biological weapons, and in 
tracking Iran’s nuclear 
weapons programmefl). 

Such public attention was 
unprecedented. Equally strik- 
ing was Cook's list of their 
role in tackling what he called 
Labour’s “fresh priorities" — 
the global fight against drugs, 
organised crime, and money- 
laundering. 

So is this a case of New 
Labour; New Spooks? Some 
saw Cook’s enthusiastic praise 
as a shot across the Treasury’s 
bows. British taxpayers fork 
out about £1 billion a year on 
die intelligence a gencie s , sig- 
nificantly more than Is spent 
on diplanxacytS). Alastair Dar- 1 
ling, Chief Secretary to the 

Treasury said last year that the 
- root-and-branch comprehen- 
sive spending review across 
. Whitehall — whose results 
' slKHdd be known this suzmner 

— will cover MB, GCHQ,* and. 

■ foeSeauitySesTtice t MI5. 

- Mr Cook’s remarks were a 
' foray from those made by bis 

predecessors, including Lord 
Howe, who told the Scott anns- 
to-Iraq inquiry, that intelli- 
gence reports were "cornflakes 
.. In the wind 7 *. David Manor; a 
former FO minlstei; called 
: them “significantly less rivet- 
ing than the novels would have 
. you believe". 

r ’ Too often, secrecy has dis- 
; torted the agencies’, view of 
1 the zeal world, encouraging 
■ ' tunnel vision and a closed 
political culture. The security 


and intelligence agencies 
have been prey to their vested 
interests, victim of what crit- 
ics call “cognitive disso- 
nance” — they ignore what 
they don’t want to hear 

It has also prevented them 
from seeing the wood from the 
trees, notably in the disas- 
trous run-up to the Argentine 
invasion of the Falklands in 
1982. As Lord Hurd, another of 
Cook’s predecessors, told 
Scott: “There is nothing par- 
ticularly truthful about a 
report simply because it is a 
secret one” Such poor ratings 
seem justified: MI5 foiled to 
predict the end of the IRA 
ceasefire in 1996, MT6 foiled to 
predict the fell of the Shah of , 
Iran, Saddam . Hussein’s inva- 
sion of Khwait, and, momen- 
tously the end of the cold war 

But no^: we are. told,. times ; 
have changed. The agencies are 
more disciplined and, after a 
Whitehall initiative prompted 
by the Scott inquiry more effec- 
tive systems are In place to 
ensure that intelligence is 
passed to those who need it A 
subcommittee on Security Ser- 
vice Priorities And Perfor- 
mance has been set up with 
senior officials from the Trea- 
sury Home, Foreign and North- 
ern Ireland offices, and the 
departments of Social Sec urity 
and Trade and Industry GCHQ 

has what its officials can a mar- 
keting director whose job is to 
ask what its Whitehall (and 
Washington) clients want 

Mr Cook is said to have been 

impressed by MI6 and GCHQ In 
one of his own ethical/human 
rights priorities — ca tch ing 
war criminals to help to 
strengthen Bosnia’s peace deal 
— they have played a key rtde. 
Tbe Pbreign Secretary's 


the US National Security 
Agency GCHQ's senior partner 
But should there continue to 
be three separate agencies chas- 
ing toe same targets? David 
Bickford, former legal adviser 
to MS and MIS, says there is no 
justification now for for this 
‘‘triplication of management, 
bureaucracy and turf bat- 
tlfis”fS|. He points to the growth 
of private security and intelli- 
gence companies — Defence 
Services Ltd and Sandline are 
egawipiflK — as evidence that 
Government agendas are not 
doing their job property 
The agencies argue that 
although they may have similar 
targets they have different func- 
tions. GCHQ eavesdrops on 
enmmimtortinng, MIfi recruits 
agents (including British fapsi- 
nessrMii) to spy abroad; M15 is 
responsible for countering esp&- 
nnap Irish-based and inter- 
national terrorism, and 
subversion, in Britain. 
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F aced with the 
prospect of time on 
its hands after the 
collapse of commu- 
nism and the 
prospect of peace 
in Northern Ireland, MI5 per- 
suaded the previous Tory gov- 
ernment that its role should 
be expanded to include help- 
ing the police and Customs to 
combat “serious crime”, 
defined extremely broadly in 
the 1996 Security Service Act 
While expanding into new 
areas, MB insists it must 
retain its old ones. It says the 
growth of right-wing groups 
intbeEU — where MIS has an 
increasing, little-noticed, role 
—justifies the agency holding 
on to its statutory authority to 
monitor political targets, even 
though it acknowledges that 

subversion no longer poses a 

serious threat in Britain. 

The ccdiapee of the Soviet 
Union has meant that western 
aTiiAs are diverting more 
resources to spying on each 
other MB, for example, has 
agents In European Union 
countries, and GCHQ picks up 
economic and commercial 
intelligence on Britain's com- 
petitor- This does not, bovvews; 
interfere with the dose ties 
between intelligence communi- 
ties here an d ta the US. The 
secret 1947 UKUSA treaty ties 
GCHQ with the NSA — its US 
equivalent — and with eaves- 


the secret servants to find them- 
selves new tasks after the end of 

the odd war: 

Certainly; there were new : 
threats and new priorities: 
attempts by rogue regimes — ' 
notaNy labya, Iran, and Iraq — 
to acquire nuctoat; chemical 
and biological weapons; toe 
growth of amorphous terrorist 
groups, of drug-tra ff i cker s, 
money-launderers, and inter- 
national organised crime. 
GCHQ suggests that thes e,' not , 
British citizens, are the targets 
of Menwftb H21 in North 'Sbtk- 
shire, the worlds largest eaves- 
dropping centre, controlled by 1 
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Similar targets, different 
functions.' MIS (top) and 
MI5 (above left) in London, 
and GCHQ in Cheltenham 
PHOTOGRAPHS: DAVID bMNSBJ. 

JOW) REARDON, JOHN WUXSOOSE 

dropping agencies in Canada, 
Australia, and New Ze aland in 
an Anglo-Saxon alliance which 
spans the. world. Though the 
statutory activities of Britain's 
spy agencies is limited to pro- 
tecting our own national secu- 
rity and “economic well-being”, 
the US haq a direct riaim on 
GCHQ’s resources. 

This is made dear in a clas- 
sified GCHQ manual which 
tpiis staff that toe agency’s 
relationship with the US must 
be “of sufficient scale and of 
the right kind to make a con- 
tinuation of the Sigint [signals 
intelligence] alliance to our 
partners* It adds: “This may 
entail on occasion the applying 
‘of UK resources to the meeting 
of US requirements "(4). 

Britain's spy agencies say 
they will be never be short of 
targets. Yet determined and 
disciplined organisations — 
the IRA. for example — have 
shown how difficult it is for 
state agencies to win against 
them, MB has acknowledged 
for years that there was no 
security solution to the North- 
ern Ireland question. 

Meanwhile, sophisticated 
methods of encryption avail- 
able to increasingly resource- 
ful crime syndicates win ma k e 
it difficult, perhaps impossible, 
for tiie agencies to intercept 
coded electronic communica- 
tions. Mafia-type groups are 
among the biggest customers 
of the US Ftederal Reserve and 
the German Bundesbank and 
; the underground economy Is 
1 estimated to bold up to 75 per- 
center cash in circulation^ 

1 The dangers to democracy 
| in providing the agencies with 
more and more technological 
and financial resources are 
1 obvious. Britain lags for 
b ehind other countries, 
including the US, in oversight 
arrangements. A parliamen- 
tary Security and Intelligence 
Committee — chaired by Lord 
(Tom) King, the former Tory 
minister — meets in private, 
and its annual reports are cen- 
sored almost to the point of 
incomp rehensibility by White- 
hall before they are published. 
It has refused to call David 


Shayler the MB renegade who 
described the agency last year 
as "badly managed, ineffi- 
cient, and bureaucratic”. 

Cooperation between 
natinnai security agencies In 
the EU on law and order issues, 
inrlnding asyl um, immigra- 
tion, and political demonstra- 
tions, is growing fasti with no 
democratic scrutiny There is 
no effective scrutiny of the 
aggressive operations of MI6 
— whose agents are by law 
immune from prosecution if 
they commit acts abroad which 
would be illegal here. There is 
no proper control of the use of 
informants — secret files show 
that a covert unit cf military 
intelligence — the Force 
Research Unit — colluded with 
loyalist death squads In North- 
ern IreLandfS). 


T HE authors of a 
study of the unac- 
countable power 
of spy agencies 
described White- 
hall's “air of com- 
placent superiority” and even 
“anti-democratic 
Ieanings"(7|. The agencies 
might be moving into new ter- 
ritory but neither they, nor 
the new Labour Government, 
have satisfactorily answered 
the age-old question: Who 
should guard the spies? 

The review of the agencies, 
conducted by John Alpass, 
Whitehall’s Security and Intel- 
ligence Coordinator and a for- 
mer head of personnel at MI5, 
is unlik ely to answer the ques- 
tion, or to recommend any 
serious reforms or budget cuts. 

Sources; (1) Speech by Robin 
Cook. April 23; (2) Intelligence 
Power in Peace and War, by 
Michael Herman; (3) David 
Bickford, speech to a conference 
on Business Crime and Risk, RSA, 
November 1 99 7; (4) GCHQ 
manual, 1994: 15) Financial Times, 

Ap»U21 1998: [6) Sunday 
Tetegrapb. March 29, 1 998; (7] In 
from the Cold, by Laurence 
Lustgarten and Jan Leigh, p 518. 
Graphics sources: Central 
Intelligence Machinery, HMSO. 
1996; M 15: the Security Service, 
1996, HMSO. 

Graphics; Steve Vi Biers. 
Research: Jane Crlrmton. 

Richard Norton-Tay lor writes 
about security and Intel Bgenoe 
services for the Guardian; Ian 
Black is our Diplomatic Editor. 
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Ministers fear defence industry shake-up could imperil national interest 
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EU arms pact sought 


David Grow 

Industrial Editor 



RITAIN and its 
European partners 
are planning an 
| agreement to guar- 
antee the supply of 
crucial defence equipment to 
one another as the region 
moves towards integration of 
armament production. 

Defence and industry min- 
isters from Britain. France. 
Germany. Italy and Spain say 
an agreement, perhaps in the 
form of a treaty, is essential 
to ensuring a secure flow of 


equipment as Europe restruc- 
tures to meet the challenge 
from the three big US defence 
groups. 

The need for Integration 
has been unriprHrioA by the 
fa ct th at Europe has 10 prime 
contractors for military air- 
craft and helicopters, four for 
main battle tanks, 12 far mis- 
siles and 14 for tracked ar- 
moured vehicles. 

if the drive for consolida- 
tion spearheaded by the Brit- 
ish, French and German gov- 
ernments succeeds, it is 
expected that production of 
certain armaments will be 
concentrated increasingly in 
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Tories fume 
but forex 
keeps cool 


Mark Milner 
Deputy Financial Editor 


A S POLITICAL tem- 
pers continued to run 
high over the com- 
promise presidency 
of the European Central 
Bank, foreign exchange .mar- 
kets chose to take a cooler 
line yesterday. 

Conservative leader Wil- 
liam Hague called the process 
leading up to the euro's ap- 
proval “a fistful of fudges*' 
and his predecessor. John 
Major, warned that the ECB’s 
independence had been 
undermined at the outset 
On Europe’s foreign ex- 
change markets, however, the 
pound strengthened against 
the German mark but then 
eased back to dose little 
changed in Europe. 

Analysts said concerns 
about the prospect of higher 
interest rates in key Euro- 
pean economies helped keep 





the pressure off the mark, de- 
spite the barrage of criticism 
against the compromise over 
the ECB presidency. The mar- 
kets are wary that central 
banks will raise rates in an 
attempt to restore credibility. 

London, Europe’s main for- 
eign exchange market was of- 
ficially dosed for the bank 
holiday but many dealers 
were at their desks. Trading 
was said to be light. 

The pound moved above 
DM2.97 but then dipped back 
to DM2.9665 as the German 
corency was bolstered by the 
belief that the Bundesbank 
would raise interest rates. 

“The markets are begin- 
ning to price in a repo rate 
hike in the next couple of 
months," said Tony Norfield, 
treasury, economist at ABN 
Amro. 

The ECB deal — under 
which Holland's Wim Duisen- 
berg takes on the first eight- 
year term as president but 
steps aside part-way through 
in favour of France’s Jean- 
Claude Trichet — has led 
some German central bank 
officials to allege the compro- 
mise was a violation of the 
Maastricht treaty. "It’s Left a 
bitter taste — but the market 
forgets fast,” said one Ger- 
man stock dealer. 

The pound and Swiss franc, 
regarded as European safe ha- 
vens because they are nut in- 
volved in EMU, were bol- 
stered by the conflict “The 
pound is likely to be bid 
higher on the back of scepti- 
cism about this deal but not 
in a dramatic way," said 
Peter Luxton, economic ad- 
viser at Standard and Poor’s 
MMS in London. 


Microsoft 
warns on 
Windows 


Mark Tran In New York 


M ICROSOFT yesterday 
stepped up Its cam- 
paign to head off anti- 
trust action by claiming that 
any delay in the release of the 
Windows 98 operating system 
would pose "broad negative 
consequences” for the entire 
personal computer industry. 

This latest salvo came in a 
letter to ISO Wall Street ana- 
lysts, sofware companies and 
venture capitalists. Chief fi- 
nancial officer Greg Mafftei 
said that Microsoft was not 
sure If the US Justice Depart- 
ment or state attorney gener- 
als would try to block the 
launch of Windows 98. 

But, he said, the objective of 
the letter was to "outline the 
possible finan cial ramifica- 
tions of such regulatory 
action". 

The warning of impending 
trouble for the whole PC sec- 
tor echoed a letter signed last 
week by 26 executives at 
America's top technology 
companies, including the 
chairmen of chip maker Intel, 
along with Dell Computer 
and Compaq Computer, two 
leading manufacturers. They 
also warned against any delay 
of Windows 98, scheduled for 
release on June 24. 

Mr Mafiei asserted that the 
largest computer makers 
have already geared up their 
mar ketin g efforts for Win- 
dows 98. but that spending 
would come to naught if the 
operating system is delayed 
or blocked. 


Smaller 
firms feel 
the pinch 


Roger Cowe 


S M ALLE R manufactur- 
ers are bearing the 
brunt of a fell in exports 
induced by the strong pound, 
according to the latest survey 
of the sector out today. 

They are more pessimistic 
about export orders than at 
any time since the survey was 


id by 

of British Industry and ac- 
countants Pannell Kerr 
Forster. 

As a result, this crucial sec- 
tor of the economy plans to 
invest less than at any time in 
the past five -years. Confi- 
dence hae fallm faster than at 
any time since October 1992 
and the smallest firms are 
suffering most 

Colin Perry, chairman of 

the CBFs Council for Small 
and Medium Enterprises 
(SMEs), warned that the 
struggle to export could hit 
jobs. "Trading conditions for 
manufacturing SMEs are now 
very tough," he said. "With 
home demand failing to grow. 
It seems there is no longer a 
cushion to offset the weak- 
ness on the export front Falls 
in orders and output have led 
to a standstill in employment 
in a sector considered to be in 
the forefront of employment 
opportunities." 

The manufacturers 
reported that over the past 
four months export orders 
have been falling more 
sharply than at the end of last 
year, and they expected them 
to fall even further. 


one country or within one 
pan- Europ ean company. Ger- 
man firms, for inwmnrtp . are 
Jfcee n to dominate land-based 
defence systems. 

"If we are going to have this 
cross-Europe rationalisation 
it may well lead to closures 
and nations need to be as- 
sured that they can secure 
key items from another 
country ” one British defence 
source said. “The days of 
national capability are over.” 

British Aerospace, which is 
leading the drive to restruc- 
ture Europe's defence indus- 
try. is understood to be con- 
cerned, however, that closer 


European integration could 
be blown off course by 
France's failure to privatise 
its industry, especially Aero- 
spatiale. BAe reportedly 
warned that it may be forced 
to go its own way. 

BAe is confident that its 
main German partner, Daim- 
ler-Benz Aerospace, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Daimler- 
Benz, will resolve the prob- 
lem of ensuring the wide 
spread of shareholders which 
tt sees as critical to establish- 
ing the European Aerospace 
and Defence Company. 

After securing a 35 per cent 
stake in Swedish aerospace 


and defence manufacturer 
Saab for £269 million last 
week, BAe is understood to 
have begun preliminary talks 
with Stain’s Casa about ac- 
quiring a stake and with 
Al enia. the state-owned Ital- 
ian group, about extending 
co-operation. . 

Britain's vulnerability to 
overseas supplies was ex- 
posed during the 1991 Gulf 
war when Belgium, a Nato 
ally, refused to provide it 
with ammunition. A new 
treaty or agreement would 
aim to prevent further such 
incidents. 

Ministers are also urging 


companies to cut down on 
wasteful duplication of 
research and development, 
following sharp reductions in 
national budgets. According 
to experts at Lancaster uni- 
versity. European defence 
R&D budgets fell 53 per cent 
between 1985 and 1997, to 
$10.6 billion, compared with 
$37.4 billion in the US. 

They say European compa- 
nies face a choice between 
consolidation on a scale en- 
abling them to compete or col- 
laborate with American firms 
— or becoming niche suppli- 
ers of sub-systems for US 
companies. 



B RITISH Airways is put- 
ting pressure an its tra- 
ditional aircraft supplier 
Boeing with a threat to 
buy planes from a rival, 
Europe’s Airbus Industrie, 
for the first time, writes 
Nicholas Bannister. Chief 
Business Correspondent 
The airline, which asked 
Boeing and Airbus to come 
up with “creative" propos- 
als for replacing its fleet of 
100 short-haul aircraft, is 


beginning to look favour- 
ably on the Europeans. 

Officials said they were 
more impressed by the fi- 
nance and after-sales pro- 
posals put forward by Air- 
bus than those from its 
American rival. 

The replacement order is 
expected to be worth about 
£2. billion, with an initial 
£600 million order for 30 
planes expected this sum- 
mer. Until now BA has had 


a good relationship with 
Boeing, from whom it has 
bought most of its planes. 

BA’s short-haul fleet in- 
cludes seven different 
types of aircraft. The air- 
line wants to replace them 
with planes from the 
Boeing 737 series or from 
Airbus’s A319, A320- or 
A321 families. BA already 
operates 10 Airbus 320s 
which it inherited when it 
took over British Caledo- 


nian in the mid-1980s. One 
reason behind BA’s deri- 
sion to replace its short- 
haul fleet Is new environ- 
mental legislation 
expected on issues such as 
noise and fuel efficiency. 

A BA spokesman said: 
"The bidding process is by 
no means complete and we 
are waiting for further de- 
tailed proposals from both 
of the manu fa cturers." 

PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SiLUTOE 


Free ride for cowboys on the cards 


Rogue hauliers could outwit digital 
technology, reports KEITH HARPER 


C OWBOY hauliers will 
be able to break the law 
undetected if suppos- 
edly tamper-proof electronic 
tachographs are adopted 
throughout Europe later this 
year, a government report 
concludes. 

The “spy in the cab" man- 
ual charts on which lorry 
drivers record their hours of 
work are to be replaced by a 
"smart card’.' system which 
the report says is less reli- 
able. 

An independent investiga- 
tion for the Department of 
Transport suggests that the 


new system could lead to 
widespread fraud which 
would cost billions of pounds 
across Europe. 

The report by Cambridge 
University’s computer labora- 
tory was called for by the 
Government because Britain 
is due to adopt the digital 
tachographs in July. Driving 
records win be stored on 
smart cards rather than 
paper charts. 

Under EU proposals, each 
smart card win record the de- 
tails of up to 28 days’ driving. 
Ixtnger-term records would be 
kept in the tachograph or 


downloaded on to the opera- 
tor’s computer. 

The report says the equip- 
ment proposed would make 
organised fraud almost Im- 
possible to detect The swipe 
cards are not robust enough 
and are unreliable, 
researchers say. 

Dishonest drivers could 
erase records and claim tt had 
happened accidentally or that 
the computer system had 
crashed. Operators would be 
able to buy black-market 
discs which would enable 
them to replace an illegal his- 
tory with a clean record sim- 
ply by pressing a few buttons. 

Vehicle speeds, which are 
particularly important when 
the authorities investigate ac- 
cidents, would be kept on the 


system only for 24 hours, the 
study says. 

. The report says the ease 
with which fake records can 
be produced will create an 
“intolerable burden” on the 
authorities and mean “com- 
plete breakdown of regula- 
tory controls**. 

Even before publication aT 
the report the industry has 
been predicting delays in the 
change to digital records. 

The Department of Trans- 
port says the report will go to 
other EU members for com- 
ment and is meant to help ne- 
gotiations. It stresses that the 
details of the new deal have 
not been agreed but admits 
that there are grounds for 
concern about the Introduc- 
tion of digital tachographs. 
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Single currency 
will affect us 




Margaret Beckett 


L AST weekend European 
Union heads of govern- 
ment set in train a pro- 
cess which will affect the 
lives of everyone in the EU, 
and win soon be felt in econo- 
mies across the world. If any- 
one ever doubted it, the euro 
is now almost reaL By agree- 
ing on which countries will 
adopt tbe single currency, 
European leaders have pro- 
vided the basis for a strong 
competitive boost to business 
in Europe. 

The UK will not join in tbe 
first wave. This is not because 
we do not believe in a single 
currency. On the contrary, we 
want the single currency to 
succeed. But now — not least 
due to toe inaction of our pre- 
decessors — is the wrong 
time for us to join. Our 
businesses are not prepared 
to join, while we would have 
to accept a monetary policy 
which does not suit us at this 
point in our economic cycle. 

But the Government is com- 
mitted to preparing the 
country over the course of 
this Parliament so that we 
could Join early in toe next 
Parliament if it is in our in- 
terests to do so and if Govern- 
ment, Parliament and toe 
people agree. 

The UK may not be in toe 
single currency, but much of 
British business will be af- 
fected by it very soon. The 
single currency will change 
tbe way business is done 
across Europe, and UK com- 
panies need to be prepared to 
meet the new challenges. 
They should also be ready to 
seize toe competitive advan- 
tage before their continental 
rivals do so. 

We at toe Department of 
Trade and Industry stand 
ready to help. 

I am not talking just about 
large multi-nationals, nor 
only those who trade abroad. 
Many UK businesses of all 
sizes and in all sectors will be 
directly affected by the euro 
from next year. 


F OR example, a small 
components manufac- 
turer with a purely do- 
mestic market might supply 
subcontractors working for a 
number of multi-nationals. 
Many multi-nationals have 
said they would expect their 
suppliers to be able to deal in 
euros from next year. What 
will that mean for our second- 
level suppliers? At toe very 
least they should discuss the 
issue with their customers. 

Many UK exporters are still 
able to trade exclusively Jn 
sterling. This may well be be- 
cause their customers are 
content to spread the ex- 
change risk by dealing in a 
range of foreign currencies 
from their various suppliers 
across Europe. But once most 
of those suppliers all have the 
same currency as the cus- 
tomer there will be greater 


commercial pressure oh. the 
UK exporter to quoto ih 
euros. Is that eirooxtex/ready? 
Does he know how to deal 
with the exchange risks?. 

A single currency will. In- 
crease price transparency 
across the different countries 
of theEU.lt will be more diffi- 
cult for companies supplying 
products across Europe to 
maintain different prices in 
different markets whilst hid- 
ing behind exchange rate dif- 
ferentials. If a British manu- 
facturer supplies Shirts to 
German retailers at DM40 
e a ch and to its Ttaiian custom- 
ers at 30,000 lire, how long 
will ft be before the Germans 
realise that at (say) 20 euros it 
is paying much more than its 
Italian counterpart at (say) 15 
euros — and demand a reduc- 
tion? 

Price transparency offers 
new strategic opportunities. 
In showing which compa n ies 
are truly competitive and ex- 
posing others that have been 
chattering behind mrrhange 
rate barriers, it can only be 
good for consumers and for 
European business generally. 
But it does hi g hli g ht how Im- 
portant it is for British firms 
to aim to be toe most competi- 
tive in Europe and to think 
through the way they will res- 
pond. Every management and 
board In every company 
should be thinkin g through 
this issue now and planning 
and preparing to take advan- 
tage of EMU. 


S O THE euro will not just 
be a business challenge. 
It also offers great op- 
portunities. Take, for 
Instance, a small firm export- 
ing to a single country In 
Europe — the Netherlands, 
for example. It will be much 
easier for that firm to extend 
its sales Into the French or 
German markets if there is a 
single currency, and that 
could mean huge new market 
opportunities. 

The Government has an im- 
portant role in helping busi- 
ness to prepare. Today, in Bir- 
mingham, I am launching the 
next phase of an awareness 
campaign aimed at alerting 
all businesses to the potential 
effects of the euro from next 
January. Through factsheets, 
a telephone line and via the 
internet, the Government will 
also be publishing more de- 
tailed information on EMU 
and the euro and signposting 
businesses to sources of spe- 
cific advice. 

The euro will be a reality in 
less than eight months’ time. 
British businesses ignore it at 
their periL The single cur- 
rency will provide great op- 
portunities to those who 
think carefully about it and 
seiie toe competitive advan- 
tage. But those who are not 
prepared will soon notice in- 
creased competition from 
their rivals in toe euro zone. 
The’ Government «m alert 
business to toe issues an d 
provide information. But ulti- 
mately it will be up to individ- 
ual businessmen and women 
to determine how the UK 
rises to the euro challenge. 

To find out more about how 
to prepare for toe euro call 
08456 010199, or visit the euro 
website at http://euro.gov.tik. 
Margaret Beckett is Secretary 
of State for Trade and 
Industry 


Vodafone goes 
on offensive 


Nicholas Bannister, CMef 
Correspondent 


V ODAFONE fired a new 
shot in the mobile phone 
price war yesterday by 
announcing that all or its off- 
peak charges will fall by 
50 per cent from June. 

The move comes two months 
after Dan Cruicksbank, toe de- 
parting director-general of Of- 
tel. referred mobile phone 
charges to the Monopolies 
Commission, claiming that 
consumers were being charted 
of £200 million by network op- 
erators. a Vodafone spoto®. 
man said the latest price cuts 
were being considered when 
toe company announced a 
15 per cent reduction in peak- 
rate call charges in January 
He pointed out that Qne-2- 
One, toe mobile operator half- 
owng d by Cable & Wireless, 
recently allowed its customers 


to carry over part, of their 
"free" call time from one 
month to the next 
Vodafone is ♦Th> largest Brit- 
ish operator, with 3.4 million 
of the country’s 8 million mo- 
bile phone owners. It is fol- 
lowed closely by Ceflnet, 60 per 
cent-owned by British Tele- 
com. and further back are Or- 
ange and 0n&-2One. 

Vodafone’s latest off-peak 
prices are nearing toe find- 
line charges offered by British 
Telecom. A BT spokesman ad- 
mitted tbe gap was dosing but 
said: "Their standing charge 
wfll be higher than ours.” 
lfrom June i, Vodafone’s 
cheapest off-peak rate wIH be 
2p a minute for customers 
using its Local Call Saver Op- 
tion, which has a £2.50-a- 
mo nth subscription fee. 

BTs cheapest off-peak rate is 
lp a minute for local at 
weekends, with a minimum 
charge of 4£p. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.438 
Austria 20 .g 2 
Belgium 60.18 
Canada 2.337 
Cyprus 0.6571 
Denmark 11. 19 
Finland 8.94 
France 9.7SB 


Greece 513.48 Malta 0.6365 

5S 12 59 Netherlands 3.2718 
New Zealand 2,93 

lwaeTfl.19 5 ” S orway 12 - 14 

SRS? Portugal 299.14 

taly ZJ3Qt Saudi Arabia 8,18 


Singapore as . 
South Africa 123 
Spain 246.53 
Sweden 12.68 ' 
Switzerland 244 
Turkey 399,720 
USA 1.6370 
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Cape Verdi poised to 
enter the Derby frame 


Chrlte HMHns 
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A FTER Cape Verdi'S 
runaway win in the 
1,000 Guineas on Sun- 
day, discussion win 
t8Ke place over the next week 
or so in the Godolphln camp 
about whether to r un this out- 
standing filly in the Vodafone 
Derby at Epsom. 

'“The plan was always the 
Oaks and she's not entered 
for the Derby, but the cost of 
supplementing her would be 
£75.000 and that would be no , 
problem," said Simon Cris- ! 
ford, racing manager of Go- 
dolphin. “In the next couple ' 
of weeks we plan to r un our 
potential Derby colts and see 
how they get on. After that 
weH make some decisions." 

Cape Verdi should not be 
troubled to stay a mile and a 
half and so superior was she 
on Sunday that to talk in 
terms of taking on the colts is 
hardly pie in the sky. 

To go for the Derby would 
be an unorthodox move, but 
would add tremendous inter- 
est to the race, even though 
commercially it might not be 
the most sensible course of 
addon for the Maktoum fam- 
ily. Zt would, however, restore 
some of the true competitive 
spirit of racing. 

If Cape Verdi can reproduce 
the turn of foot we saw from 
j her in the Guineas over the 



Wragg . . . Vase bid 

extra distance, it is hard to 
see anything living with her. 
The last filly to win the 
Epsom Derby was FifineUa in 
1916, while Nobiliary finished 
second to Grundy in 1975. 

Geoff Wragg’s GuBand is 
favourite in most lists for the 
Derby and his performance 
win be watched with interest 
in this afternoon’s Chester 
Vase. 

Gulland was promoted to 
favouritism after finishing a . 
neck second to Xaar in the 
Craven Stakes at Newmarket 1 
last month, a run which may 
have been slightly devalued 
by Saar’s disappointing effort 
in- the 2,000 Guineas, but still I 


Hills — fine record 

form which looks better, than 
any of his four rivals today. 

Xaar soon got behind in the 
Guineas, either through ex- 
treme laziness or lack of pace, 
bnt the sectional times 
revealed he was the fastest 
final furlong finisher and the 
second fastest through the 
penultimate furlong so he 
cannot be written off as a 
complete flop. 

On breeding, Gulland 
(3.10). who Is by Ote 1988 
Vase winner Unfuwain, 
should be much better suited 
by the mile and a half here 
than he was by the mile of the 
Graven and is the selection to 
beat The Glow Worm, winner 


Tertium’s late run puts Littmoden in the big time 

N ICE LITTMODEN, who I lengths victory over Labeq I Littmoden capped a great 
trains at Wolverhamn- and the strontdv Outshine dav when saddline the two- 


1 N tr ains at Wolverhamp- 
ton racecourse, landed the 
biggest win of his career 
when Tertimn trounced the 
opposition in the £40,000 
Jubilee Handicap at Kemp- 
ton Park yesterday, writes 
Chris Hawkins. 

Terthrm started at 20-1 
and was Judifapiy ridden 
by apprentice Richard Mul- 
len, who swooped inside 
the final furlong and drove 
out his mount for a two 


lengths victory over Labeq 
and the strongly finishing 
Crompton win. 

Littmoden commented: 
“He should have won at . 
Carlisle last time but hit 
the front too soon. He has 
to come late and fast.” 

There was big gamble in 
the race an Pat Eddery's 
mount Kennemara Star 
but, after being prominent 
for six furlongs, the 7-2 
favourite faded in the home 
straight. 


Littmoden capped a great 
day when saddling the two- 
year-old Achilles Star, rid- 
den by Seb Sanders, to 
wiaira a winning debut in 
the Polyanthus Maiden 
Stakes. 

Kevin Keegan of football- 
ing fame was doubly proud 
after 33-1 shot Bride’s 
Answer had won the open- 
ing Syon Park Maiden 
Stakes — be bred the filly 
wbo is owned by his wife 
Jean. 


Brighton runners and riders 


OWSHWMQHS 
KlngFiitejr 
Esparto 
Sb Barton 
Soda Pop 
Cuofeary Mary 
Eos Of Uib imr 


TOP FORM 

S hufaa darid 
W Mi fcdor 
Poker School 
L'Estabfe Bento (ab) 
Braes 


Mn 60050- FUteBtewM me WJftatey 5-0-6 CUrtarCSJ* K 

BMW 0-1 fi*w» at*. 7-1 Sfe Battel, 3-1 Mittnt HMte. Ptta Edpja. 16-1 Pottos, WkUtate. 
Uatekre, (OngcNp Boy 


•o MODtVEN HANDICAP 

OswJVl m 3t 1 90yds £2.892 [1 6 1 


u-sftspad toft-handed cane of llfim ufti 31 S nm-in. Sharp on) untuning. 

Gains: Good. * Danotee bankas. 

Draw Low mantas fewurad h sprinh. 

Lang dtatace twin. HeroMon £50) B Paflno, Glamorgan, 17B mles. 

Sons day wtanerc 350 Sin Alert. 

BMand Brat Book Z2D King Fotey; 320 Pericles; 3.50 Poker School; 350 Oscar I 
450 Mowing Up Vkond: 250 Gfcbon Boy, 350 Mabdato; 320 Flying Parent, 
figaos in brackets alter hood's name denote days since hot ouHng. J, Jumps. 


o OflE&F.IMIDBf STAKES 2YD 

ft^V5f 59yds £3.485 (lOdedaredJ 


dPWlni3f 190yds £2,892 (IB declared) 

14326 Bnu Bator (14J) Mdfcio 5-10-0 S Wdrartb «7 

.5)100- IhnB Bmot (182) (® J Toter 4-0-13 8 Oaten 82 

5006 T«S«(»JJertfln* 4-6-10 B IMn 84. 

01601 Biin0mlfcMMmWBIinai5^-a A Msh OB 

OP330 Pnkv Sdnd M N Cat '. n 4-9-8 — S BrMro**»50 

00000- BortM0wtBCpj£6ar5-M H RMtA — 

5650-0 hue* Damta (1^ U Uuntu 5o*i 7-9-1 C lonttiar P) 88 

63S3-4 ttfStegSRhl Raw 6-8-12 0 UMra 03 

10060- Bteztanoe p» 6 1 Hun 4-8-1 Cn* Hurts _ 

0-2901 Kta(04 nmJBtMr 5-6-1 B BrntazO B5 

0«Q3 S« fltoft|£r) U PDWa® 4-7-13 J T*tn+ B2 

00001- CrtfcB w Qztar 5-7-10 J teten B4 


9 5f 59yds £3,485 (ID declared) 

0 BnMRMW6liDiMM 

WkUPIMta9-0 

MnB 6 L Moon 9-0 

SbefcMVSouM 

WrtMtetaMCbuuiB-a 

■HIMmE Wafer 9-0 

UmteJBMaO-a 

La lenlb B Uotea 0-9 

tRnlpiaiR Horan B-0 

0 MaMa Ster (15)14 M 8-6 


DzHtae: 11-4 np FMy, 7-2 Mi UOURK 9-2 IzTamnate, 1W! Mca Mte W tetanic Star, 10-1 1 

16-1 waft, s ac* a» ' . 

2 EA LAMBSTT & PDSIBI SHUNS STAKE 

■Wl m If 209yds £2,092 (20 declared) 

in -2W00 fltertahrtl W SDw 4-9-12 Staten 

2(1 J) fiWD BaeBraapH^nlteoiM-O —A 1-1 

3(19 43425 Bnrt(71) PJD OjWnB^O H Htan 

424ME*tert#agmJPMOi5^« — G tateMl 

5ra 72ZDI- S«WlM^DB«tel11-M g-SJU 

sjffl who- tarns (tm neiHoon 5-9-8 : Cnfr BoaSt 


B hta 

Cm* Item 

— A cm* 

T’lteffl* 


^ n^^ 1 ttBZ=======:lk , A 

SS KX&;===. , .r! 

569-5 Ann ttaOtternflC Qixr 4-9-3 ■ Ba tatel 

anus- Fanted lira (nq l*»L Jjni 4-9-3 ______ Btata 

03006 Kl*i»«fJ11)DBl*itel 4-9-3 ■ * 0 

0 BWE , ■ WteiP 

oooai praiSta ^WSMT^ief 5-9-3 B CUj r I n te rta g 

oS sjagggir^ w ====? .«& 

r 3-1 Esafe 5-1 ShztedML 8-1 Bn** IDs Lad. U* ftsrteJte, 19-1 Bant 12-1 (fenttn. 


-JGWMP) 
_ SMfentk 
***** 

FTl tateiy m 


13 a 5-5226 Irante Dm (9SO)JAMua 6-7-10 IMm 62 

litis 00-005 ZzaMf (Myk Iterd 6-7-10 u BaH ffl - 

K? 13 0TM4 Rhterl-^l (IDq tes A EJcrtsm 3-7-10 Dtei Eten — 

16(14 30300 QmRMitelkBi*Dn 5-7-10 M Bny* — 

Bte*v 5-1 Ratten Mutes, 6-1 RoMMted 8-1 BgU Bate. kite. Cd*a 10-1 hter SOMA Sin Afen. 
Mann ten. 

A OA^EWCA^Tl^CLAnilNe STAKES 3Y0 

*fsfcW6l 209yds £2.545 [12 declared) 

in 20004 taytefOB Mete* B-13 ■ ItaaR* — 

ZB 00-393 LVtetewHaidt(9)Pliini6-]2 S taste* •» 

3« O AMw n (?*rg N Cateepan 6-8 fi BmUhO — 

4H 04445 BRMteTkteiMphUtaW 8-6 : H Conner (7) 07 

ore 54000 Coteray Iteypl) S fends 8-8 K m — 

80 8fe* Cat* j arts 8-8 C Lnrtnr a — 

70 234603 P M rtf l te ta«BBR»cnfS-6 ! D R HcCanr 81 

ami) 41423 Seated ip) Pin Iterai M MUM 82 

»ta S-4B2S Wvri BnatelilQ J S Moan B-4 PPte|te(9) OS 

Wp) 00060 uBubmHRya B-4 P BMteaa — 

»{]) ByratWfiM7urarS-2 A Bktab (7) — 

12(13 30000 ItotaiMte lady (rtmuaaaaanM C Btflte — 

BaU tejEjl-^ LjBHbfe Haute, 9-2 Peaty Quean. 6-1 Beoiua Triangfe, Scatad fty. 6-1 Ztiyd: Mute Kama*. 

J% e/kUiTOOC fc l fe R HAmBI HAMMCAP 

*Ta*j\j6t £2,892 08 teetered) 

10 3WE 0kB«MBter(lflrClanpteHj3ti 3-10-0 0 Bate K 84 

205) 30340 Mart* Ote mt Wafer 3-100 — S Cam (7) - 

3(7) 364 IWifcpsilftSral 3-8-11 ■ Btemte BB 

4B 00336 I CrirttaVoi MR Mnoa 3-9-11 H Utaz S3 

0M OBD ornem U tsimn 3-9-0 B tatem BS 

OOffl BUS DmrMraPHg*n344 J Orta — I 


4 northern racing handicap 

’OuLUn £3.048 08 declared) 

ia? 

ih 

■ m (uso- SaadrSaddhr (ISP S um 4-9-9 

5 13 Atm® Sea? fc^s Fta ft-8-9 

If ^ 

era 250-54 tatafiaOzraW— 

ian« 00045 Pita EO| bb nOAB B MMtes 46-1 

« B) niMnnffl j Ootanfre-U _ 

GS 9(004 PtetoVnaM^WM^-WI _ 

ia S 56000 Jtetea® (t§ H tarm 4-8-M 

MH SS BteBteim A "tea 3-8-11 

UJ(T) STO6 taMBMte(T7> ta*!* 46^10 

«hb 4WHI ■» »B0— OKNCrtBlhS w.- 

17(13 400404 O Mfe ferBBWtltelW — 


04042 one* (QJflndn 49-4 CM* (3}«« 

000- tapiMCan0q6late53-S-3 H Day - 

4030 Tkrai**bf (tags Don 4-9-3 Staten 83 

060400 MMDttoarpq G &wny 46-1 If Rtenr — 

mm Ktehta Pte {TOR Hates >66 ' S Bmm — 

600-0 Etegi feOm ifia I BaWa 3-8-13 S WMfnrtt 80 

00W PntaMra |^BSwt-12 ■ IMtea (3) as 

00004 CateMnte pjfl teHv 5-00 flWS 87, 

8HH4 tanteStetp^J Biter 3-8-2 G InM — 1 

/4600 UoteBB Up (SJTPMrt 5-8-0 POM S* - 

D00 A Yon (TO JftMw W-12 M Hrary — 


R Botes* 84 

A fiartc* M 

Rtate 83 

,.S ton 83 

.^.UBabSrtl 82 

DIMM* 84 

_ 6 WMMkB90 

C Rteter 87 

S tateao* IB 

■ TaUntt V 

n B i M * 
=i"b£M = 

.. o taonar g a 

P DnB B 

_ P HcCtew m H 


DCO Aim MOtei Tontna J Brnta 6-7-12 

009 tea*! FHtetea (300) j fete 3-7-12 


BtetaF 4-1 Mop « R» Rter. 7-1 u#ts. Pw Canfen 8-1 1 Cried f» fa. tea. CtenMa. iw Second Sm. 


COURSE SPECUUST5 


Statem 
Pit Eddery 
JRted 


in Rub * teteS T ””V 

<7 182 258 +2055 p**” 

34 134 V3 *S9 J ||r“* on 

19 IS 149 -8.15 

17 54 315 -042 

17 91 187 • 4354 ■"» 

16 77 205 +629 

14 EE IU 629 


i« ftw K iwast 

30 186 16.1 -3635 

V 186 145 2367 

18 139 125 1)65 

16 110 145 -1102 

15 110 13JE -2363 

14 85 215 +3954 

10 73 13.7 +050 


3jOO (MOe 1, COtUNtB ailltlC, G Bard- 
•Ml (5-1): a, Cutan wa — (13-3): *. 
Dairav Star [12-1 )■ T-afavSwoOTAa ANut 
11 ran 1. IX. (M Brinten) Tola: EflDO: £2.10. 

n.mea4aDit^p;ci4i5.c^:r37 0fl. 

us (Aft 1. MOHAWK. J WBBvra (9-2 
(Wav); 2, t M B rta p Mj: *. « W ta i 
MM (B-lk «. P .a n*U M tafe»B e M p-IJ. 
0-2 It-rkv Hwor Qolf Machine. 20 rani, hd. 
(J Dunlop) Took £6.71): Cl. TO. £850. E2JX. 
B2L Dual F: C84AQ. CSP E25B.78- Trlcast 
DiSUB. . 

4^erfkt,Bmc>n«ooDSUii,JWa»er 
/&-3V a, Mrtrarz (9-< tav): 3| Si^rtOfeiite 
^ftriiranX «/(M Doris) Tote: £120: 
C1.10.E150.E7Ja Qua) F: BJ).C 3F: £3.13 
ofi 11a 3ytes> 1, GBB1IAL WB> 
COM^ A CrAhane P-te); 2, Pfeowt Ahw»J 
(13-e lav): a.Te»»*«»v 11^^10^ N*. 2- 
(Mra M tantate Tome C-lfc ^-fO. £1^. 
C1.70. Dual P. C2J30. Trio; 2S.SX CSF: {&JKL . 

azrk fliT, 

Staruit M. Ora^lXnk^tJ Dunlop) 1 
Tote£27D:n30.C1.ia£a3aDiJalF:£2J». 
TriK £3u4&CSF! £525. 

W(M 4 1 03yda)i 1. KUJUfUII- 
TYRA GXi, O 8anteefl (1+-1): A Ttefc 
ra- 1 ); s, iHuLtiUbr JW). 11-4 lav Sagste. 
U nil PerKMjToto: C1B2K £*.10. 
gwi E2.1D. Dual F: Cl3S.i a Trie: £125-40- 
CSF- £l2B.0IL Tilcist ET7B.75. 
MACmwno&ia Muuwon£32a 

WARWICK 

s.» rsn> 1, BSWOIIIV, J TS» (W-1): X 
: DteteKwte Ster (9-1)| A CtadMj p-2 
S^ItWiA 2- (JEuat^TotaCKJd 
1 acb, £ 220 . mitt Owl B ewam. inx 
ClllMCSPOSiA 
UU raf)c 1, POUT, Q taridn (S-l Mvfc z, 
nil — (11-2); 3, O lla r r y (9-1). IS mo X. 

4 (M W Eaewriiy) Tore: EXOH ti JM« £2.10. 
iBSTcSjOB. Dual P. Cl£S>. C8R 

StiS' (MM f. PBMBBBft ACIart ^7-Tk A. 

aUflAS&SSLEBtt 


IS ran IX X (JFanahBwe) Tate: £7 JO; £2.ia 
£2.40. £2^L Dual P £4120. Trio: £6320. 
CSP KS-». Trtcast £39028. NFC Nazi 
Bound. 

3AB (irate t, ALVMVA, □ HoUanri (B-11 

Fart *. Bp i l ri M teotelfcra MD0-3Q): a, 
taMtera Sterina (B-rt H ran X BL (D Looter} 
TOMEIATlBflO, C1.10,£l m. Dual F:£2.6a 
Trio: 020. C8F: £231. 

AJtO (irate 1. CATTJUirS LOO, MFanton 
ra-IK X, M Wtera* (13-2): AteMta 
11-4 bv eoldnm. 10 ran UA tt (M 
Ball) Tbta: £4A0; Cl 2D, £240. 030. Dual R 

pacft T/te saoAo. csr naae. 

*M (irate B. PAW CI WO LAWVA, N 

Censn ra-ij; a, tu tera (B-ij: 3, cavom 1 
(6-1 F«vt 4. QraraolShMM (16-1) 20 
ran X ft U- (K Burke) Tow £620: CUD. 
S2M. £230. £2-90- Duel P. tIBJO. Trio: 
E13J0. cep smeu. Trieste £33&40. 
tutm (in, tutor*’* 1 . MY HOBBAOE, 
Laenne Maaterton (12-m a. Att i i tl: tau t 
(I3ri2); 3, C la azln Cetera* (S0-1); 4, taaa 

—. j - r* •) •* " — *»— 

LacklOran «.«.»-« Balding) Tote: £2360; 
060, Cl JO. E4.ift £27.00. Dual F: E74J0. 
CSF; £81X6. Trieaat £351661. Wt Usd 
Mlltant Sweat Trontrta 
6JB (im 4 f 11 Sites): 1 , IAI1WIU 
hall, J Low(Mlart«. Jm mb M Mite n 
gtea (9-1); 3, Aahten (13-1J. 7 ran X, a (R 
Curtis) Tola: Cl JO: Cl Ja E2J0. Dud P 
64.70. CSF’ EB22 

HJUSSFOn E3SJXL (HJADMTk SL9Q. 

PONTWELL 

US (2m 2f 1 lOytee Hdhte 1, HACHiAr- 
vnu. M Bsuchdar 0-4): 2, Nabft Led 
(11-10 Mrt 3, Master Bobby (100-1). IS 
raa 9. IX (Q L Hoorn) Tore: easft run, 
Cl 20. £6.40. Dual P £2.40, Trio: E178JSQ. 
CSPE458. _ 

Ul (3m St 110yds Cte)c 1, OBLIAM 
cove, A Thornton (wm tort *■ Way 
Banter* (26-1): 3, IMMMLt 
tWL 4. 21. (R AJnar) T: £220: £1 JOjttJO, 
n^«L DR CIStaa Tria 64350. c«ft E2&22. 
3M(awM 110yds Hdtete 1,WADADA, 

1 D J Burchali (9^); 2, Totator Vouie (avane 


tnv); 3, Tuulms (2S-1). 12 ran. 5. 7. (D 
Burcriofl) TOM £350: £1.401 £1.10, 020. 
Dull F: £2.70. Trfcx ESSriO. C8P E422.-- 
35S (3bn 31 Cfete 1. BUMOAUB, M F)le)v 
siris (6-«>: X. BUtaa Crap (S-4 lav]: 3, 
•sssar Bell (9-4). 4 ran. e, 5. (P Nlchons) 
Tore: E350. Dual R £2.70. CSF: £5.78. 
42D(ta«Ctlte1,tOUW5UKBPUK 
A P McCoy (6-4 taw): 2, Mharaterlra 
(8-l);3,Rranstra- (33-1). Bran, at IX (Miss 
H Kniflta) THa: £2.10: £1 AO. £250. £7. ia DF: 
£1050. CSR £13.76. Tricsst C2S3.11. NFL 
Clock WstcMrs. Herb ert Buetauisn. 

BUM (ta N 110*te Ikflete 1, LATCH* 
FORD, A P McCoy (54 lav): X “aery's 
Mta 0-2); 3, Ch ssfcy C fc rata 112-1). 11 
ran. 9.10. (Ian waBsma) Tote: £180: £1.60. 
£25a Cl 20. Dual F: £450 . Trio: £1 820. CSP 
i £550. Trieste E2B2a. 

PIACSPOn £27.10. QUADPOTi £17.00 

LUDLOW 

ttt (2m Hdtete 1, SAYBH, W Menton 
(3-1); X, tarara (9-2); 3, LeaaRfay (14-1). 
B-2IW SaieeL 17 ran.a.5. (p BtaMnlTute: 
£5.80: £2Jft £150, £250. Dual F: E85a CSF: 
£14.79. Nf): KtlamayKlng. 

SM dm Ctete 1. JUAROl Otuy Lyons 
(9-1); 3, B raa W ave (14-1): 3, Bayard 
(8-1): % via Dal (Metro (50-1). 11-4 lav 
SwtogOuartaL IBran. 12.&.(W Jenha)Tota: 
£950; £1.70, £350. E45a £14.70. Duel F; 
asm CSF: £111 58. Trtcast £97227. 
MSIta Hdtote t, DjtKfYAH, D O’tJriB- 
coll (19-17, X Mrahned (11-6 lav); 3, Out 
RsnMoa (ie-u 14 ran. 1. 1. (D Williams) 
T«b: £20.70; 64.70, £ 1.70. £270. Dual P 
£99.70. CSF: £38.79. NR: Island Vision. 

4JJ5 (Sra Hrta)9 l/WBtSKMIO HU, R 
Johnson (10-1); S, iBra tan (6-1); 3, Ootofl 
tear Broto (50-1). 5-«lav Noble Cotoura. 14 
ran. ft Ut (ten WlUlama) Tate: £1060; 
£250. £250, 6420. Dual p £17.40. CSF: 
£6227.Tricate £2523.17. NR: Storm Tiger. 
456 (Era 4f Cfa> 1, CMBYL’S LAD, R 
Johnson (6-6 lav); 2, Kite— lad (12-1). 
3; Kleratoek (5-2). 12 ran. 7, ll (D NicnoJ- 
■on) TotK £250: £1.40. £202 £1.70 Dual R 
£750 CSF: £1 150. Nft into The Swlno- 


SjOS (2m SI IlOyda Hdto> 1, APRIL 
SEMDmte R Johnson [&-1 lav): 3. Be te 
Space po-in 3, Snowy patral (14-1); 4, 
tap tealr (10-1) 17 ran. B. it (J Navflle) 
TotK £450; £150. £270. £452 Q50. Dual F: 
£34.70. CSF: £Sai& TrtcsBC C836XS. NFC 
FreeUruFontalm. 

MS Obap 1, DANNY BELL. Udlstl 

Brennan (10-1): X wide Awake £12-1); X 
Solway Reea (10-1L 11-8 lav Jackson's 
Hole. 13 ran ft X JJ O'Shee) T £1450; 
£950. £650. £350. DP E8B.OO. CSF: Cl 3250. 
rcu Pranemg Biaria. Scail at Emperor. 

(2^XRWBHADX ta SDitfM 

HraradVi}. 5-2 lav Ste^lee Lad. M ran. 
Nk, 2 (N Chance}. Tote: £350; Clio, C1450. 
64,60. Dual P £17150. CSF: £31559. ML 
Lord SW Chl and . Qtac tel MtseUa Antehed 

p waipo^ffl^'otiADW^ n 750 . 

SOUTHWELL 

XOO (2m Ch» 1, CHEEKA, M Ranger 
(16-1); X Ktofe umm y CmAle (7-4 lev); X 
sever Mtac (9-21- 11 nm. 4. hd. (C Smith) 
Teas £1450: £240, £150, CfcTO. Dual P 
£23.79. CSF: £44.72 Tricate £144.12 W1 
side Bar, Bynlwourmlaeed, Touch SUvar 
250 (3m llOyta OH t. KIV3TOH 
TYCOON, ur PQee (10-1): 2M<hw« 
(11-l0(av): XltesriteroBraaip-?). lOran. 
1)(, ML (fetes RQae)Tate: £750; £240. £150, 
P15tt Dual R E750L C3P £2201, 

XOO ora IlOyda C*0i 1, BHAUP CQA4- 
■ANDb H Ahern (7-4 lav): X My Wiraltai 
(B-1): X Did Me (SB-l|. 9 ran. 3X, tOsL (P 
EcdesIToto: £4-70; £252 £150. £450. Dual 
F: £1150. CSF: £1351. 

MO(te 41 tlOydaCfcji 1, MRSTRONO 
OMf, T J Murphy (S-l foul: X Nrterti 
DeSgM (11-2): x tera Bum (25-1). 12 ran. 
2 and. (P Mchoiis) Tata £270: C1.TO.C1 50, 
£750. Dual F: £220- CSF: £2052 Trieaat 
E33238. NR: Ftemlng Miracle. 

(450 (XnaHdto>1,0MnNtAIC,R McGrath 
(4-5 lav); X Urt —W I n «**V (20-1): X 
AdndrePa tart (11-2). ID ran. IX, X. (W 
Cucninghem) T: £200; tn jo, EA50. C 150. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Exeter (N.H.) 


CHRtSHAMOKS 

TaoniMb 
HafiwCfaann 
Hie Whole Hog 
Cod AsACmcURbor 
The Matar General 
Sd Musk 
Door To Door 


TOPFQM 

Ta mmi ndo 

MnAlwa 

Seymutrarift 

OodAgACMc u wher 

GOftataAqk 

SolllBSic 


of the Blue Riband Stakes at 
Epsom recently. 

Barry Hills, trainer of The 
Glow Worm, has a fine record 
at Chester and saddles Way 
Out Yonder with a good 
chance in the W in jam Hare 
Maiden Stakes. 

Way Out Yonder was a mar- 
ket drifter on bis reappear- 
ance at Newmarket, but ran 
on nicely from the rear to fin- 
ish fourth to Greek Dance. 

Hawadeth was second that 
day, when a 50-1 chance, a 
b ea d and half a length in 
front of Way Out Yonder 
(2.40). but I take the latter to 
reverse the form. 

Alex Ferguson has had to 
suffer the disappointment of 
seeing Manchester United fal- 
ter in their pursuit of another 
Premiership title and wiD be 
hoping that his partnership 
colt Queensland Star can 
cheer him with victory in the 
opening Lily Agnes Stakes. 

Queensland Star made vir- 
tually all to win on his debut 
at Newmarket and is just the 
sort to make early pace teU 
from a gpod draw on this 
sharp track, but he has to 
give 81b to Mick Channon's 
Golden Sllca (2.10), who 
could be the better value bet 

Golden Sllca was always 
prominent and drew seven ! 
lengths clear of her rivals 
when scoring first time oat at 
Newbury. This luchinor fDly 
is clearly usefol and might 
just finish the stronger thla 
afternoon. 

Course and distance winner 
Break The JRoles (3.40) 
looks an interesting proposi- 
tion with only 8st in the 
Walker Smith & Way Handi- 
cap, a race he won last year 
when carrying 9st lib and 
trained by Martin Pipe. 

He is now with David Ni- 
cholls and may not be the 
force he once was, but has 
been running respectably on 
the all-weather and must 
come into the reckoning. 

The well-drawn Cumbrian 
Cadet (4.40) looks on a handy 
mark in the concluding 
Prince of Wales Handicap. 


Testing, right-handed droit of 2m hMi 300yds nn-h. UnAttattig. wUi a home straight of 
nal-a-mto. 

Geirtp Good to soft ★ Denotes bHets. _ 

Long dfafance travefere: Medway bran (2.0G) Mss A NM&ft-SmRh. Sussex, 139 m9ss. 
Sewn day winders: 430 Sunrise SpectaL 

Bfinkered fat tints: ZOO Sharfakamdt 230 Ctnnsmm Cbb. Vtsorok time. 

Ftpjres in brackets alter horse's name denote days since last ou ting. F. FM. 

0 AXM1NSTER 100 AMATEUR RIDStS’ NOVtCE HURDLE 

«W2m ?f £1.956 (13 declared} 

1 43Piou Pzlta taste nto® A Rate 8-1 1-13 S Quart (3)+ 86 

2 0441M anrifkraad ns mfjKiaB 6-H-13 E Bum m* * 

3 5WP22 TlmsinrtnCaiJPwe 5-1 1-13 — A Fmta ® *96 

4 RJ3Pft BrataCtragMMIta EWtans 6-11-7 A HtaBO 01 B7 

5 fWP Oesran ta (8» N Tteswvto*a 7-11-7 MMn — 

8 UF7 Cm Hf (13)0 Htac 7-11-7 S Drab m — 

7 5D22IC tapm8art(n)DM»«an 10-11-7 8 Bvtay (7) 88 

0 P RUR OthrBbsr (52)0 Cater 9-1 1-7 J TMg (7) — 

» ® fitoirttaCaiPFiTOl 5-11-7 M 

W PWP Prt lata mi N Lassart 6-11-7 SSfemgeP) — 

11 C%-34 WraddmM«(Ol)JM 11-11-7 — K DVyra (7) OB 

Tl 58P ih*m»«ramttB MBAMHeuw-MbO-ll-? J Wnati Q — 

13 WffPO PM)|B(dUte(7]ElAnE3»-11-? ■ (Mtera p) B4 

Btakv 1 1-10 Tatranda. 3-1 tapen Bock. 6-1 Paas Parade. 8-1 StarBand, 12-1 WocUess Un 16-1 
-Borate Ovger. Pabto's Jbl 

0 OrtAXMHISTHi WEAVERS 100 MAISS' NOVICE HURDLE 

tazVV2n! 2f E2.612 (18 declared) 

1 421410 HadraQanBafflCltatakHI-8 J A Hctata ■> 


tetrad Oft RQ 
00- UytoOHHt 
000 Ur craa ortar 

600 Vtarattaji 
p- PtottaThelt 
PranOntedD 
2 OwnteOHi 
QW BrimOraO—i 
004 TrictaelnMlI 


(21)Rtat 6-11-2 D Bamm (5) 

mtefer (Till ONrinfeon 5-10-10 A Jariuna 

■ra 88) P HDtts 5-10-10 KOraartll 

5-10-10 U Hctanlc 

n Cn {SB N Cesaer &-1Q-10 JRKnratfi* 

Horae oeai m J 0U 7-IO-IO C UmBya 

lOwramr rente 5-10 -id S Wjm* 

Oft R Dm 5-10-10 . A Itarntai 

ttactmn Drtn 5-10- (0 M OBtarara 

or B«r Kg jmuSb s-io-10 a Ban a 

Ehra JW H Alner 6-10-10 Hr J D Ham p) 

The FraSte) (Oil Ur S RUradm 7-10-10 J Crtafef 

nUdteffZimPBDMg 5-10-10 W Matte* 

! BritOS (Bn T Fdta 5-10-10 8 TOonta 


(7 0M StacSra Bora cn JSnrth 7-10-10 A ? HcDoy 87 

» • 004 TtoetahtaftM A Hutto 5-UMO t J tartar — 

Botaff 4-1 tafae Cnam. Alai Atan. 9-2 County hnra. 7-1 SMazB. Qnnanon CUl 10-1 Queen's Mb. 12-1 
Jraa Jasnm. AM Raobte. 

4 /\/>ALL WOOL AXM1NSTB1 100 HANDICAP CHASE 

«#■ W 2m 7T 1 1 0yds £3.599 (1 2 dedared) 

1 (OSlri? Ctav itH 09) 0q m W rwBaan-Oavies T0-T?-0 CUmfds 87 

2 5121 IP ftarataipm us HKritfd 9-11-9 J Crtnty 88 

3 P146S3 E*5»Pta*(Tl)(D)RQjlB 13-1W J Leo* OS 

4 23624 rtanatt TO #) W Beta 8-11-7 A Ibtmtet 06 

5 2lf2U3 IMtaH (nJm bltctzlson 7-11-6 ■ .tenon 87 

0 -141U’ TtataWtraarOTJOW 10-11-5 ■ A fibgorakl Bt 

7 (OinjP Btjira Star (W)KiH Kurt* 8-1 1-3 CMM 88 

0 111-241 tan|nMRiDHP4«a) 8 Rial re-il-2 J Drat 88 

0 1512GFftrtatt Cone f*1)PJJ King 9-10-13 V Manta 87 

W 418414 tatata log (ten m QBiri9-lO-5 El— oe 83 

H fll-2i tarattartaa (IB MBraSW* 13-10-3 - B Tkaatw BO 

C 423*11 SefMmtt(f2)DbH!ola 8-10-2 TJtaqtatoW 

BbUbk 7-2 Seimraiil. 9-2 Rst^Hnor fthce. 7-> Cfen Un, 6-1 ftmata. ForUe. Quae, 10-1 CDOla la, 
12-1 wste Flayer. BnOne Sw. Some Dzy Soon. 

A 4|#|ra)YAL DARTMOUTH AXMMSTHi 100 HOVKE HANDICAP 
WiWU CHASE 

2m 3f 110yds £3,346 (12 declared) 

Keep Kill Mod £E)(C)K Uteri 9-11-11 B ltantoo — 

Han VBnr(9)liHAU«ferarataVi 7-lt-W OBOemi XT 

BtarBarn (CO) fAaHKoUM 7-11-8 ^GBpkM 66 

Coot l^elratamosmrl 7-11-8 — . — M Rktadieil) 

tafeferMJW 9-11-6 CUranOfa K 

100*1 Grata Star (21)0 (tow 10-10-7 A natal St 

total Trazptt (IKgpi K Bfetiop 7-10-5 G srata (6) B3 

MtltalM m MraM Jana 7-10-4 RJofenoa — 

UnUftmisg gm BUmta »-«M B mart » 

■oyri RjtKriTfe PWttT-10-l Hr B Mdgv (7)* — 

M to Ota (2H A J Man 9-104 J I Knaragt — 

SktagtanlFta (7) RDcto 5-10-0 -_B IHOraraa 08 

BaOtare 7-4 Cod At A QurabBT. 5-2 Rta tty. 9-2 hta Temjta. 6-1 un) nngm. B-1 Tomt Genri Star. 
10-1 StanpintRya 

A. AABRAHSCOMBEAXMINSTBI 100 OPEN HUKTBIS’ CHASE 
HTiVV (amateur riders) 


(amateur riders) 

2m 7! 110yds £1.998 (11 declare^ 

M113 ttaatottto(3H(D)ltsS«Hi»di 1HM 1 MMcmbt (7) 

Pi-113 TtaMtaBtraStocaRBartwr 11-195 j ibzad g 

5P544 Alta&(tomDQrW1»-JJ-l? J 7 ob« H 

021111 tata tota (171 jqmiteK Ram 9-1 1-12 tat p Cafing «i 

53*371 Gael And tar rW)(D)JDitaw 12-11-12 tat A Gratae p) 

omit (23 (D)RWWtete 18-11-12 tat S Vktatf P>* 

My tan taaonniaHtaSUnmeanrato 10-11-12 A Fans! (E) 


53*371 Cool And tay 
3W1 Draft (72)(D) 
-IRPlP My tan Hta 


6 P32-4U Stesafd (11) (CJRJdra* I taytoo 10-11-12 v 6 Drarafe g 00 

9 41222 toactaeta Star (2Hffl|)4nK Hard 9-11-12 C toad g — . 

IB 43^tamlblwftoNftMta>si»-1M2 Hta P Cupar m 00 

11 P33-22 RH AM (to W tons SVhung 10-11-7 — ta* S Vmg (7) 87 

^3-7-4 Certain top, 5-1 Coal An! tar. 7-1 Iht «*» GateU, Ota. 8-1 Contefe Gojte.1 2-1 Mj I4»i 

A OA ROYAL SEATON AXMWSTB1 100 HANDICAP HURDLE 

V W2m 2f £2,780 (14 (MM9 

1 442-re ltaetatoOdy(toWKD»*dtari*»i' 10-12-0 ■ Manta — 

2 180451 Asgolffillnrait (21) |C)RBBdOa 10-12-0 B Pastil 16 

3 WF2P- Ota OH) N ifeta 11-11-9 - B taaa — 

4 25510 FtarhomFtaeOTGBaang 7-11-7 S ta 86 

5 215212 SolMnrfspi) Jtal B-11-1 A P McCoy *50 

6 P6621 Hct Ufr (to m 8 Bta B-10-13 V Statay 06 

T 322032 Only tow prill Ttaootaiw 6-10-8 C l U ra ta 07 

8 721224 UratonSoftsJ) (C) j OH 7-1 94 HAtagaAl 05 

0 mire tor? (408) PHatos 8-10-8 R Darandv 80 

IB R®11 Ss^S|MtaB«TOPRX»rt5-!0-(H6rt S Baraugt V 

n 26R432 tart Applant (to JSraHi 8-10-0 ■ tattn 08 

12 .14625 Ctaanon ndrat(t6HPHQUta 9-104 B Thorton 03 

13 FJ1343 GanTMMMapsnj ntas 7-iD-O A Bras a to 

14 T4565 SSaHcra tadpa (G) R frafl 7-10-0 MT A SaUraortfi 80 

Bttaa 9-2 Sol Msk. 11-2 Rtti lie. 9-1 Smtee Speta. 7-1 Baaty Non. B-1 UzStafe. Gram Warn 10-1 
togEtnOata. 

MOORLAND AXMttSTHt 100 MAIDEN OPEN NATIOIIA)- HUNT 


2m 2t £1 ,739 (18 declared) 

Antic Lodn « 6 Ttate 6-11-5 _ 
Bntan fipir too 6 sb*Oo 5-1 J- 


00 Antalodgai 
0 Bnt ainpi 
0 taftahiBIggk 
0 tatatoRd 

6 DOW To Door 
3 Dos! For OH 


G Unite 6-11-5 

a DGort*) 5-11-5 

IB|L CoBHl 6-11-5 

5B) (BR H TYtfmeDMK] 5-11-5 

C Boots 6-IV-5 

NlftMS-ir-5 


Hn.(ll)R Mon 5-11-5 


B Onraudj 

:-:r: D c!!M 

=^::-“ a / 3 S 

— .... — . A T h o nrt at 

T J raspy 

— J tact 


B -mjBP topmsta»(niAHDMB6-11-5 T J “W 

B 3R ftepv5ctajmfer9RCMfc6>1l-5-~ — .. .... Jto ta 

« 5 BtaMWM 6-11-5 » * «g_W 

11 DO Start UnamDHfcMsan S-11 -5 — R tanss 

12 DO Tte*tean«te(li) CBateg5-rv5 F tosty CT 

t3 D Itemt’*»aaoilB»ras5HKnl9l«5-)l-6 B BaSa^nr 

14 6 orS«Fto ttm MWrtfrTw; . Hr I B tad 

15 WP-0 HBl«taqr(iHrasPDatofl 6-11-0 p Bjtaj 

IB 5 Bnnsnt W L Court 4-11-0 IfrL^rt 

17 0 Ifflasy flH J»nfl 5-11-0 “ 

IB OS TritaTitata P5 J Ite* 5-1 T-0 A P McCoy 

BrataB 7-3 Oar To Door. 4-1 Brthom Pfeor- H-2 Caen Nstaa. 12-2 Dun Fa Da, 8-1 Arartc Lota. 

Sutter he. 10-1 Tnpfc Trieept. 


COURSE SPECUUSTS 


A P McCoy 
JOraoas 
DBridgatar 

J Frrat 

FBStay 


« to % Lraria T| *M 

33 136 243 +2-72 !!,*» 

37 13 711 480 

21 75 2B -HI ESS? - 


,3 “ J" n M 

21 8T 259 +10^ “22 

21 144 149 +1434 »** 

15 88 17 +4M0 

13 71 183 -10.75 SBMtaB 


M On % lari a 

8B 287 245 -11.71 

34 in C8 S +5381 

28 134 203 -2891 

18 154 11.7 +1893 

12 89 135 -1239 

10 56 179 -220 

9 96 949 -4249 


Trainer watch 


Its rat Brail 41 teat! OtanaitasnastrtBirtadsy— Wttasc S150 Aejan Brega. Mas Gay teltaay 
id H Ftorar. Fanoes. A Hennas » 6 L Moa e. Rmnj Us. C Bamtad to Its L Jews* an Rse Aow. T rtnd 
a ffStapm 220 EtataR 1 Some a> A Afetas. 350 tart taw, J w taa » J Tear ml lOa ang. k 
Bute BJ BrtlBan ^ AafeOk SKrtta»N Ctapm 450 pcrarSta. P UataBPttatag. 

Cteadse4.io GJid Goto. I CanptzSBA Kefinay. 

Orta: 200 Onym Boy. Fjonlan B N Twctatates 230 Press Do Nkky. W Mur BPBcnaa 4.00 
Specaatar Sen. K BStay to Un K Herat (tea. 4 30 Un J (tataa-Banis B N tart®. 


DF: £75.10. CSF: £2392 NR: Royal FUooer. 
4^0 (Sai 2f Hdta> 1. DBKS, T J Murphy 
|1V10 isv): X tart ta Bara (U-if: X 
IBtsad CsB (3+1). B ran. % nk. (PNfchotto) 
TotK £2430; El.ia £270. £190. Dual F; 
cm 80. CSF: C1BC7. Nri: Mlaanda. Mta 

MflnM. Rrtwunar . 

njifitoimi7.to(Huewr:E54a 

TOWCESTER 

a-go tan, nra»>1. CHIEF PHtaATO«L.N 
' Wllllanoan (B-1): x Aaravka (18-6 favL X 
t rai Rm (50-1). 10 ran. L at P 

nfftfsiw) Tots: erteo: czjBo, etsa cbjb a. 
DuaJ P: £1390. CSF: G20.7B. NR- WhsBBhOt 
2JEO Cte H> 1, OMSINtaH, J CuHOty 
(4-1); X Stoa Ob ll-fl Isv): X T«a» 

Baby (10-11. 8 ran. 13, 12 (Mira H Knight) 
Tdto: EBJffl: £190, £1 90, El.m Dual R E2TO. 
CSR £7^7. Wt Denham «IL The Sens. 
x2o C2m st Hraafe i, ross damckR, J 
Magee (18-1): X Tratto Horara 14-1): X 
Wsoet (4-1). 13-amv Ivory Ccestor. 6 ran. 


Z 3X.U Moore) role: £1240: £270. £190. 
Dual R £4200. CSF: £68317. NR: Clinton 
XSO (2 m 1 lOyds CtOc 1, BEYOND OUR 
MACH, J R Kavanagh (1 1-4); t,C«N M 
(11-41: 3, Mratlnn Saddlar (W fey). 5 
ran. IX. 9. (R Hodgas) Tote: E3JWL Ci 70. 
Cim Du a) F: £840. CSF: £10.46. 

«ta (*ra Htaa* i,m MAMBLX R Thom- 
tan (2-1); X Sept—bar Braasa (6-e>: X 
Crttara (2S-1). 6-4 lev Uppy Loutoe. 7 ran. 
3,1 1. (MrsMerrlta Jonas) Tote: £350: £1 50. 
£1.60. Duel F: £6.70. CSF: CT£3. Trieaat 
£8846. NR: FoisyaQuasL 
440 cam or era 1 , jack thm to, j r 
C ornwell (7-4<av); X Mr Bart tBra (5-2):X 
Rotnraiy Arte (3-1). 6 ran. 6 . 1 (J Cornwall) 
T: £270: Cl A0, £1 A0. DR £270. CSR EBAO. 
KAO (Sn W j 1, HAD, J Goldstein 
(8-1): X tartar B ritert ra (5-1 co-lav): 9, 



CHESTER 

BRIGHTON 

EXETER 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Cmls cost 50p rb iw a ml non. TIS Pub, Amah Hons, Lowoh BC3A 4R4. 

TMSuardian Q interactive 





1 4 SPORTS NEWS 


Snooker 


Higgins tops 
game of 

thecentury 


Clive Everton In SbeVfMd 


K EN DOHERTY, the 
reigning champion, 
fought back to 
reduce John Hig- 
gins’s 10-6 overnight lead to 
15-11 after the third of the 
four sessions in their best-of- 
35-frames final of the World 
Championship at the Crucible 
Theatre. 

Last May bank holiday 
Doherty made it a great day 
for the Irish by beating 
Stephen Hendry for the title, 
which the Scot had won six 
times in seven years. Doher- 
ty's only previous world- 
ranking title had been the 
1993 Welsh Open. 

This year he came to Shef- 
field having reached a quar- 
ter-final, four semi-finals and 
a final in his last six events 
but tan tails in gly just short of 
his best form. 

Largely through a cagey, 
conservative approach he 
worked his way through four 
matches but he knew that he 
would have to score more 
heavily to stay in contention 
with the prolific Higgins, who 
has won eight world-ranking 
events. 

In the first half of yesterday 
afternoon's session, which 
Higgins began as 7-1 on 
favourite and Doherty 4-1 
against, the Irishman twice 
narrowed the gap to three 
frames. 

First he responded to Hig- 
gins’s initial 39 with a cross- 
over double and a snooker be- 
hind the green, which gave 
him an easy red and paved 
the way for a winning break 


69; then, after Higgins won 
the Zflth with an 89, he scored 
a 55 which included yeQows 
with four of hie reds. But Hig- 
gins then produced a total 
clearance of 130; it was his 
12th century of the champion- 
ship, equalling Hendry’s 1995 
record. 

That tally of centuries in- 
cluded three in four frames in 
beating Anthony Hamilton 
13-9 in the last 16 and Ihe first 
century hat-trick In the cham- 
pionship’s 71-year history in 
overcoming John Parrott 
13-11 in the quarter-finals. 
Higgins’s dozen also raised 
the overall champio nship re- 
cord to 57 from the previous 
48. 

The 22-year-old Scot led 
12-8 but 20 minutes later it 
was 12-10 through Doherty’s 
breaks of 86. 40 and 59. The 
wind was In the D ubliner ’s 
sails and in a tense 30-minute 
frame it looked as if he might 
reduce his arrears to only one 
before Higgins, r ealising tun 
well what an important frame 
this was, sank a very good 
brown to set up the black-ball 
win which gave him breath- 
ing space at 13-10. 

With Higgins first in with 
44, 14-10 seemed to be coming 
up but he fettered unexpect- 
edly on a middle-pocket red, 
and D6herty*s efforts of 42 
and 31 dosed the gap to 13-11 
with the 11 -frame evening ses- 
sion to come. 

Doherty's manager Ian 
Doyle said: “That was the 
result Sen needed from the 
session. That was what we 
wanted going into it, and it 
will be now be like world war 
three with so little in it.” 


Tennis . 

Henman slows 
to the rhythm 


nchard Jago In Hamburg 


T IM HENMAN, still de- 
termined to prove he 
can cope with the de- 
manding physical chess 
required by the slow rhythms 
of day, made the right moves 
while disposing of the Swed- 
ish qualifier Jan Apell in the 
first round of the German 
Open yesterday. 

Henman’s successes have 
come on the three fester sur- 
faces — grass, hard and car- 
pet — and two outings on the 
red stuff in a schedule of five 
successive clay-court tourna- 
ments have brought only one 
win and a pile of dirtier than 
usual kit. So an emphatically 
taken 6-3, 6-2 first-round vic- 
tory — even against someone 
down at 165th in the world — 
was more than normally 
welcome. 

There are few easy oppo- 
nents on a surface which pro- 
longs rallies, and He nman 
lost to Apell in practice In 
Monte Carlo the week before 
last. 

“He played a Jot of drop 
shots then, so 1 was expecting 
that," said Henman, who was 
nevertheless beaten by just 
such a shot on the first point 
of the match. 

After that the I2th-seeded 
Briton worked hard at mak- 
ing his movement livelier and 
succeeded so well that this be- 
came the most encouraging 
facet of his game. 

Henman also hit foreha nd s 
with plenty of weight and 
ground-strokes from both 
sides with more than usual 
top-spin, all essential ingredi- 


ents for day. The hope is that 
these adaptations may create 
the sort of transfer of day- 
court skills to next month’s 
fester surfaces which Pat 
Rafter achieved after reach- 
ing last year’s French Open 

final 

The Australian, however, 
was often able to serve and 
volley on clay: He nm a n 
reckons he might attempt 
that more frequently in Rome 
next week and in Paris in 
three weeks’ time. 

He next plays Hicham 
Arazi, the unpredictable Mo- 
roccan, whom he has beaten 
in their last two encounters 
but whose fevourite surface 
this is. 

Greg Rusedski, who may 
find his Bgeding of two diffi- 
cult to justify on day, starts 
today against the Spanish 
qualifier Emilio Alvarez, 
ranked 136th in the world. 

The top seed Marcelo Rios 
could have a difficult first test 
against the gifted South Afri- 
can Wayne Ferreira, particu- 
larly as the Chilean still 
sounds uncertain about the 
elbow injury which has made 
this his first ATP tournament 
since taking away Fete Sam- 
pras’s world No. 1 ranking in 
March. 

‘It's still a bit sore. Pm try- 
ing to play this week, though I 
am going to take care of it” 
Rios said. “But I'm hoping to 
do well.” 

Ferreira, who yesterday 
comfortably disposed, of the 
Dutchman Jan Siemerink, the 
champion in Rotterdam two 
months ago, by 6-4, 6-2, could 
well have something, to say 
about that. 


Clay feat keeps Sampras aloft 


*»ETER SAMPRAS con- 
solidated his newly 
egafned world No. l rank- 
ng with his first clay -court 
l tie in four years, taking 
he third-set tie-break 7-4 
o beat the Australian Ja- 
on Stoltenberg 6-7, 6-3, 
-6 in the weekend final of 


the Atlanta ATP event. 

It was only the second 
title of the season for the 
American but it took him to 
8,775 points In yesterday’s 
revised rankings list, clear 
of the Czech Petr Korda 
(3,499) and Chile’s Marcelo 
Rios(3^00). 


Team talk 


The independent news and reports service 


0930 16 86 + 


Arsenal 

Aston Villa 

Barnsley 

Bimn.CKy 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Brentford 

Bumley 

Celtic? 

Chelsea 
Coventry City 

Crystal Palace 

Derby County 

Everton 

FuBwm 


60 

Hudd.Town 

74 

Sheffield United 

88 

61 

Ipswich Town 

76 

Sheffield Wed. 

89 

62 

Leeds United 

76 

Southampton 

90 

S3 

Leicester City 

77 Spurs 

91 

64 

Liverpool 

78 

Stoke City 

92 

65 

Man. City 

TO 

Sunderland 

93 

66 

Man. United 

80 

Watford 

88 

67 

Middlesbrough 

81 

Mast Ham 

94 

68 

MfflwaS 

82 

Wimbledon 

96 

69 

Newcastle Utd 

83 

Waives 

98 

70 

Norwich City 

84 



71 

Nottm. Forest 

88 

WORLD CUP 

72 

OPR 

88 

England 

97 

73 

Rangers 

87 

Scotland 

98 

57 

Reading 

SO 

General 

89 


Calls cost 50f per 
gUPRJS BY. MS. IS 


flf n mmc: 

MfK LUC, UE&9 LSI 8 lb. MLPUrC 0171 713 4473 
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Football 

Women’s FA Cup final 

Arsenal 3 Croydon 2 




Arsenal sew 
up a double 

of sorts 


. i 


•* . 


Miss cue . . . Marieanne Spacey fires home Arsenal’s opening goal tolevel the scores after 18 minutes john marsh 


Trevor Hayiett 

sees another trophy 
added to the 
Highbury collection 


A rsenal for the 
Double? Their cap- 
tain Si ”" Williams 
beat Tony Adams to 
a double of sorts yesterday 
when an injury-time win- 
ner gave them the women’s 
FA Cra» over a Croydon side 
who frari lost in the League 
Cup too to their north 
London opponents. 

That earlier game had 
been decided on penalties 
after 120 minutes felled to 
yield a single goal. Both 
league fixtures also fin- 
ished as draws, the second 
last Thursday which had 
ensured that Arsenal could 
not win the league title. 
That went to Everton. 

So no one at the New Den 
would have been surprised 
had extra-time been called 
for. Then Marieanne Spa- 
cey launched another of 
her long-range free-kicks, 
Louise Cooper could only 
push the ball on to the bar 
and, although she then 
blocked the initial follow- 
up, Kelley Few stooped to 
conquer and head home. • 
Lucky Arsenal? Certainly 
nit Tricky Croydon who. In a 
closely contested final, had 
given their opponents 
much food for thought and, 
after bringing the scores 
level early in the second 
Half, were looking the more 
likely to score as extra-time 
loomed. 

Yet to wear red and white 
Is seemingly to have God on 
your side these days. The 
Arsenal vice-chairman 
David Dein was forced to 
cut short his celebrations 
after seeing Arsfene 
Wenger’s side clinch the 
Premiership at Highbury 
the day before to uncork 
yet more champagne. 

For Vic Akers, general 
manager of Arsenal's 
women, a role he combines 
with being kit manager for 


Adams, Ian Wright and Co, 
it was another special, 

moment. ■ - . i- : 

i^If s been a marve llous 
couple of days,”, he - said. 
“For me this ranks' alongk 
side yesterday’s achieve- « 
ment. My heart and soul Is 
with the girls because I 
know what effort they put 
into the game. We're 
delighted.” 

The south Londoner* 
received an early break ' - 
when Julie Fletcher’s run ■ 
was checked ■ by Kirsty - 
Fealling, her opposite'- 
No. 2, and Joe Broadburst 
scared from the penalty. -A - 
former Arsenal player, she 
enjoyed that moment and : 
proceeded to lead the line 
impressively, leaning on 
good support from Kerry - 
Davis. 

The Arsenal equaliser In 
the 18th minute was a - 
strange affair as Spacey at- 
tempted a speculative vol- 
ley after England’s 18-year- 
old striker Rachel Yankey 
had gained possession be- 
fore dropping the perfect 
chip pass on to her col- 
league’s boot. Although she . 
foniri not get hold of her.- 
shot, Spacey saw -the hall'; 
loop up beyond a startled 
Cooper and bounce in at f 
the far post. 

Cooper will have night- 
mares abont Arsenal’s 
second because she had the 
chance to dispossess Yan- 
key but took her eye off the - 
ball and allowed the pacy 
Arsenal striker to slide tt; 
Into an unguarded net. 

Croydon might have- 
fallm apart after that but 
came back strongly, though 
their SGth-mlnute equaliser 
owed a great deal to good * 
fortune when the Arsenal 
goalkeeper Sarah Reed hur- 
ried her clearance and 
crashed the ball into her 
own defender Carol Har- 
wood and was left helpless 
as Hope Powell took swift 
advantage. 

LwmmI (5-3-2): Rood: Penning, White. 
Harwood, Pew, Jerry-Silver, Siee. 
WJBUnra. Mapoa (Daly. BSrnlnj; Spacey 
Yankey. 

C ra y*— (5-3-2): Cooper: Procter, Wytt*. 
Derby. Cottier. Fletcher; Britton. Powaa. 
Bam peon: Broedhurst, Davis. 

A WUey (StaRanuhire). 


Martin Thorpe finds Arsenal's chairman basking in the glory of. Wenger’s musketeers 


Gunners in danger of being liked 


T HE Id halation of breath 
was designed as much 
to provide time to chew 
over the question as to draw a 
mouthful of smoke from a 
cigar the size of a trowel 
handle. 

‘Tm nervous to say this," 
began the Arsenal chair man, 
“because we've had some won- 
derful teams during my time. 
But this is the best in the 35 
years Pve been on the board.” 
Peter Hill-Wood represents 
the throne at Highbury rather 
tha n the power behind it but 
he has still played a large part 
in the production of a Double- 
winning team and a double- 
title winning team. 

However, speaking shortly 
after Arsene Wenger’s 
Arsenal had added to that im- 
pressive list, he insisted: 
“This team has given me infi- 
nite enjoyment It is the most 
exciting season since I’ve 
been chairman because we’ve 
maintained all the Arsenal 
traditions of sound defence 
and being difficult to play 
against, but now we’re win- 
ning with flair. 


“It's been good flm for 
people not to like Arsenal but 
now we've got a real problem 
because we’re In danger of 
being liked.” 

Though Hill-Wood was one 
of the members of a board 
who took a gamble and a 
great deal of stick for appoint- 
ing Wenger, be does not see It 
that way. 

"I've never felt it was that 
brave to appoint him because 
everyone can now see the 
type of man he Is and I think 
we were privileged that we 
had seen him before and 
therefore knew that he had 
the credentials to be a very 
good manager here." 

Hill-Wood has other 
reasons to admire the French- 
man. "I spent four days going 
round Europe with him look- 
ing at training grounds,” said 
the chairman, “and he was a 
really, good companion, and 
amused me because he was 
very interested in the wines I 
chose at dinner.” 

As for the future, the board 
and Wenger will bold talks on 
a new contract after the FA 


Cup final, thoug h the man- 
ager, who has one year to run 
on his current three-year 
deal, knows already he will 
stay and has the money to 
sign new players. 

As one might expect, 
Wenger will continue to 
spend with care. “It is not 



Wright . . . staying power 


easy to be intelligent when 
you have money,'' he says. 
“Also, because we will need a 
bigger squad for the Champi- 
ons League, we must make 
sure we do not have too many 
players not playing regularly 
because then you lose the 
team spirit that is your 
strength.” 

When asked if Ian Wright 
would be staying next season, 
Wenger replied: "I think so." 
though the manager's big 
problem in conquering 
Europe next season will be 
Dennis Bergkamp’s fear of 
dying. The classy Dutchman, 
still struggling to be fit for the 
Cup final, will not play in 
away games outside mainland 
Europe. 


Anyway, for now Arsenal 
are keeping their feet on the 
ground and savouring the 
return of the title to High- 
bury. Do you think. Hill- Wood 
was asked, that Arsenal were 
now in a position to become 
England's premier club? His 
reply contained a hint of in- 
comprehension: "I thought 
we always were." 


Sacchi to succeed 
Antic at Atletico 


Stephen BradfleM 


A RRIGO SACCHI Is set to 
become Atletico Ma- 
drid’s 2lst coach under 
their president Jesus GIL 
Saachi, who led Milan to two 
European Cups and took Italy 
to the 1994 World Cup final. 
will succeed Raddy Antic, 
though Gil said points of his 
contract had to be resolved. 

In Atletico terms, given 
Gil’s hlre-and-flre reputation, 
Antic's three seasons in 
charge represented an aeon. 
But he was unable to repeat 
his initial success of winning 
the Spanish double in 1996. 

With the club lying ninth 
and Europe a fading prospect; 
Gil told the former Luton 
player his job would be safe if 
Atletico brat Mallorca cm Sun- 
day. They lost 2-1. 

Alain Glresse, one of the 
midfield quartet that propelled 
France to the 1964 European 
Championship, was named as 
coach of Paris St Germain yes- 
terday. Meanwhile in Cannes, 


Jamaica drew 0-0 with their 
fellow World Cup qualifiers 
Saudi Arabia. 

West Ham have completed 
the signing erf the French Inter-, 
national midfielder Marc Kel- 
ler cm a four-year deal from the 
German dub Karlsruhe. 

Bristol City will be hoping 
t hat the minor fens during 
their promotion celebrations 
was an omen for next season. 
After touring the city in an 
open-top bus the players were 
presented with their medals as 
Second Division runners-up; 
except that the rightful owners 
of the ones they received were 
Middlesbrough. They had to 
hand bade the First Division 
mementos, although City's 
vice-chairman John Layoock 
quipped: “We're going to keep 
them for next year.” 

Barry Town stole. a march 
on Arsenal by yesterday com- 
pleting the Welsh double. 
Having run away with the 
league they beat Bangor 5-4 
on penalties to win the cup 

after the finat had finished 
1-1 after extra-time. 


Results 


Football 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 


UU(Z) 3 
GJgga $ 

Irwin 31 Ipm), Beckham SB 
W lO P W D L 

•Snmri 36 23 S 4 

■wllld 37 22 6 7 

Liverpool 36 17 II B 

Chteaka 87 18 3 IS 

•— **• - 3717 7 13 

37 15 10 12 


10)0 

55.167 


AatmVffla... 37 16 C 1j3 

Lain— ter 37 13 14 10 

Darby 37 15 7 15 

Hem — 36 15 7 14 

-aCtwrowa- 


F A Pt» GO 

68 28 78 40 
71 26 74 45 
64 41 BA 23 

69 43 SO 26 

56 45 SB 11 
56 52 55 4 

48 48M 0 
48 37 sa 11 
51 49 69 2 

48 51 BS -2 


— no w J legi Woking 1 Morecamoa 1 (aot 
ago: S-Z Moracsntie wan 4-3 on pen*). 
l a uaw x oner lhaoue. motor 
□Mafcxc Brfdport 5 BMeford 0. 


Blackburn 1 Aston Villa 1. 

AVON. IKCURAMCB COMBtMATIOKl 
FtM Dhfate. Brighton 2 Chelsea 3. 
Emtimppti Wart Ham v Crystal Palace. 
atUBEKT UBJUSUB CUM Hnk Bangor 1 


Barry Tn_ 1 Jmk: Ba rry won 5-4 on para)-. 


Arsenal 3 


n woowra 

Croydon 2. 

fWEND*.vi Saudi Arabia 0 Jamaica O 


Rugby Union 


Newcastle 77 Leicester to. 

P W D L F A Pte 

i 21 17 1 3 541 378 *6 

20 17 0 3 581 352 

Bath — 20 12 0 8. 509 418 94 

_ 21 11 0 10 587 471 29 
20 10 2 8 480 408 22 


- 2f 10 1 10 488 506 91 

2D 8 2 9 547 499 90 
... 19 9 1 9 433 376 19 


Wasps , 21 8 1 12 473 STB 17 

Had —nter 21 8 013 486 601 10 

....21 G 0 16 441 616 12 
.. 21 2 0 19 328 699 « 


Rugby League 

ib c ohp pnrwoit 

Oldham (30j 22. ■*— tie* (28] SO. Ote- 
hjsm Trias: Barter. Dart es. Hough. 
Loulla. Martlneale. Prescott. Bound. 


Goals: Dartes 2. Aau ilrr Trie* D Gib- 
bons a. Kite 2. Mtddloton 2. Golden. S 
Pickles. G od o t K Smith 7 (1921) 

P W D L F A Pta 
Brantley. 5 


Lancs Lynx 3 


York- 4 

Oldham 4 

Work i ng to n— . 4 

■ 3 


1 107 81 8 

0 7B 40 | 

1 7i as s 

1 84 4« 4 

2 73 58 4 

82 88 4 
80 108 O 

O 


3 28 


Tennis 


8-3, 7-6. 
ATP 


(Atlanta): 

(US) bl J StoRanDerg (A US) 6 - 7 . 


(Hamburg): Hrra 
W hmte (SA) M J Siemerink 
(Noth) 6-4. 6-2: S S ctrtBr — (Noth) bl M 
Rosael (Sarttz) 6 2. 1-0 ret; T — tor iaui) 
M A Portas (Sp) 6-2. 6-0; S Bragoan 
(Spj (H J Diaz (Sp) 6-2. 6-1; M Baoedte (Fr) 
bl J Alonso {Sp) 6-4. 7-6; II P romberg 
(AuS) bt M Filipp) rU (Uru) 6-3. 6-7. 6-4; T 
H en m an (Gfl)wJ April (Swe) 6-3. 6-2:- 
Chang (US) bt □ Prinostl (Ger) 64, 3-6. 
6-1; H Anal (Mot) bt A Gaudenzl (h) 0-3, 
6-a r Ctet (Sp) bt M-K OoeDnar (Gw) 
6-4, 2-6. 6-4; B Ahn (Sp) bt M MarteSI 
(HI 8-1 . 7-5: F Santoro (Fri M C Costs (Sp) 
6-3, 6-3; F — it— a (Sp) M G FUtOu* <Fr] 
6-4 ret F Dam* (Bal) D1 F Vicente 7-6, 
6-t; r ctavat (Sp) bt M K GoaUnar (Ger) 
6-4, 2-4. 64; A Coma (Sp) H A Medoodav 
(Ukr) 6-3. 1-6, 7-6. 

DAYS CUPr EnfMkai Zoom |W 
rotantt ivory Coast bt Egypt 3-2. 

WTA WORLD RAMO NGSt Top Bghto 1, 

M Hingis (Swttzj 6.805m* 2, L Otwenport 
(US) 3 .863: 3. J Novotna (Cr) a. 839; 4. A 
Coatzer (SA) 2JH4; 5. A Sanchez Vlearie 
(Spl 2.711; 6. M Pierce (Fr) 2,708; 7. M 
Seles (US) 2.644; 6, C Martinez (Sp) 2.487. 


Baseball 


NATIONAL LXACUBi Florida 1 Son Diego 
0: Atlanta a San Francisco 1% Montreal 4 
Arizona 1: ftifladalDtUa 5 Houston 3: Pitts- 
burgh 6 Los Angetos 10; NY Mats S Colo- 
rado % Milwaukee 3 Cincinnati 5. CWcnao 
Cubs 6 81 LOUS e. Leadfag standing* 
■te*i ENvfaten.i, Atlanta (YV20, LlO. 
PCLG67. GBO): 2. NY Mats (14-13-51Mfl : 
3. Phiradeitmta (i3-is-^6*-6L CeoM 
OMstom 1. Houston fW19, LIl. FW.C33. 
GBO); 2. Milwaukee 117.11..807-1): a. si 
Lous (17-13-.567-21. Wate DMstoro 1. 
S«n Dingo [W2Q. HI, Pci 960. 6B0): 2, Los 
Angelas II6-13.552-4); 3. Son Fmncbcc 

(IMS- 500- SC). 


A— BHCAM LEAGUE; Boston 2 Texas 1; 
Cleveland 10 Tampa Bay 8: Baltimore 2 
Minnesota 0; Kansas City 1 NY Yankees 
la Oakland 3 Toronto 6; Seattle 10 Detroit 
<L Anaheim 1 Chicago ws 12 lasiBag 
itrau— 1—: East DMrira 1. NY Yankees 
[W20, L6. Pci 789, GBO); 2, Boston (20-9- 
.690- Oft 3. Baltimore (16-14-5330. Cera- 
trte n — fanr 1, Clevsfend (W17. Liz. 
Pct-568. GBO); 2. Kansas City (12-18-400- 
9Q: 3, Minnesota (12-18-40068). West 
DMdoD 1. TixbS (W1B. L10. Pci 655. 
GBO); 2. Anaheim (17-1S-JM6-S): 3. Seattle 
(14-18- .487-OS). 


Basketball 


Utan 94 Houston 70 (Utah 
win series 3*51. Ka rtrau Cra fa rraaa 
Miami 81 New York 98 (New York win 
series 3-2). SraMhak Chicago 63 Char- 
lotte 70 (Chicago lead 1-0). 


Bowls 


WATERLOO SPRINOI HANDICAP! 
Herat ttestei K 1 Bate s (W&terfootj; bt C 
Fielding (Birmingham) 21-16; D 
IPuasey) bt J Bancroft (Hyde) 21-18. 
Cnra bt Scatoe 21-16. 


lea Hockey 


BdMOfl 2 Washington 3 (oC 
Washington win seriae 4-2); Montraal S 
Pittsburgh 0 (Montreal win series 4-2). 
Wea tera Canter rural Phoenix 2 Detroit S 
(Detroit whi seriae 4-2). 

WORLD CSWPSI draap Cs Franoa 3 US 
1. Oroup De Russia 7 Latvia 6. 


Motorcycling 


(Thnudon); General 
Aprflta RS2BO Oe ' 


M jonnun Aprilla; z M Usweilyn Apmia: 
3. I Bennett Aprilla. CbatniHoaehlp 
Btenri l n g w Johnson 50. A Whldey 21, P 
Wilson 20, M Llewellyn 20. 

British SnperbW* Chsraplonslilpi 
ns raid DM 1. N Mnekerufe CmSDui ys 
Boost Yamaha: 2. T Rymer Sony Suzuki; 3. 
S HU op Cadburya Boost Yamaha: 4 , J 
Hayden Sony SumU; 5, C waiter Kawasa- 
kt 6. M Rutter Honda. Harail aht 1. Mac- 
kenzie; 2. HI slop; 3, I Macpheroon Kawp- 
sekl; 4, Rymer; 5. Kaydoiu E. I Simpson 
Honda. Clia iipliinilRi antetn Uaofcen- 


2 te 118: Ksiop st: Walker M. 

BriBaA iSBoo Champieaatilpi K —d 
t hr eat 1, c Paltrier Honda; Z P Owens 


Honda; 3. L Has lam Honda. Ctiamplwi 
aMp e temB i niri Palmor 55: Owens 49; 
Lougher 46. 


Hennd three: 1. S Plater Sanyo Honda; 2, 
G Richards Honda; 3. H Whitby Honda. 
ChantdoBaMp at an d hi gra Plater 51. 
Richards 40. P Brown 33. 


1. W Coulter Honda; 2. J Davis 
Hondo: 3. S Norvai Honda- Chmptoaahfc, 
iteBte Coulter 50; Davts «B: j McGul- 
nos* 37. 

POfunnjhTwo sidgcar road race 

CHAMPIONSHIP (Croat): Round Thrum 

1. T HankatS Wilson (Yamaha) 15mln 
1D.G6sec; 2 G HorspoletK Ldgtr (Honda 
Britain) ' 16.22.02: 3. S NorburytA Smith 
(Yamaha) 15Jt6.76. Standings. 1, Hanks/ 
Wilson BBpta: 2. Horspoln/Lmgh 52; 3. R 
Hai»r/R Long 50. 


Motor Sport 


COR S ICA RALLY: Fmhlml tesdhiy 

poaMena latter llrat day): 1. C McRae 
(G6) Subaru lmpreza 1 hr 31 min 46J3sec; 2. 
F Delecour (Fr) Peugeot 305 al 2D.7sac; 3, 
P Uattl (It) Subaru lmpreza 23.6; 4, c SaJnz 
(Sp) Toyota Corolla 32.8; a B Thlry (Bel) 
Ford Escort 3^2: 6. D Auriol (Fr) Toyota 
Corolla 44.1; T. G Pantzzl (Fr) Peugeot 306 
51A: 8. ft Burra (GB) Mitsubishi 56.6: 8. j 
Kankkunen (Fin) Ford Escort 14SJ; 10. P 


BugaWt^CFr) citrosn SLOTS. 


IBM FORMULA THREE CSHIP 

(Oulton Pork): 1, E Barnotdl (Br) Renault 
Iftnln 5B.B95oec; Z M O'Connell Toyota at 
4,057806: A L Hurt (Br) Honda 13 014; 4. j 
Spence (GB) Renault 1 19*32: 5. « Koitry 
(Den) Honda 17^94; 6. W Hughes (OB) 
Renault 18.437. Oi 


_ (altar she rounds): 1. Bamoldl sapls; 
3. O'Connell 72 3. Burt 54; 4. U Haberletd 
(Br) 63; 6. Hughes 51; 8. Spence 34. 


Sailing 


WHITER BAD ROUND THE WORLD 
B*C R VgM lev 1, EF Language (Swa) 
32363 miles ea flMell; 2. Swedish Match 

K D3 mlkra bfiMnd leader; 3, Chessle 
1 (US) at OJt 4. Silk Cut IGB) 1.7; 5. 
BnmerS unergy (Noth) 23; 6. BF Education 
(Swo) 3.1; 7. Uorlt CW> (Mon) 4.7; 8. To- 
shiba (US) 4-8; 9. Innovation Kvaemer 
(Nor) 5.7. 


Swimming 


BRmSH OP (Cardiff); Wtanara Mem 
loom fratuylc A Johnson (Camui) 
59.G3S0C. AUOm faeeatyfe: E Sindolr 
(MlltfleW) 4m tn 07«. 60m ~ 


J Lewis (Swansea) 3051. soon fcradk- 
“ C J«w (Swansea) 58.79. soon 
- C Jones (Swansea) 2.11.02. 

^ to °™ W e aaW ra K Logo (Fern- 

down) 57.88. 400m t r radlte K Legg 
(Femdown) 4J23.12. SOOm bratiukra H 
Earp (Newcastle Under Lyme) 2^8.13. 
JW" teallrartlgj S Flook (Mllttleldl 
1JKKL aom h a n l r st i sl M ra 1, S Boyd (Ha- 
verhm) 3133. 


Fixtures 


(730 unless K&rad) 

Football 


PA CAMJMO 
Pataca v West Ham (7.45). 


Crystal 


Oxford C v Sutton (Jtd. 
eooHTw uunua nm 
Prracot Cabteav Nantwfch Tn. 


N Ferrtoy UW w EcdesMIl Uta 

FOnTUtt l e ag ue (7,o unleas stated): 
Pra e d an 1 D erby vUvanwol: Leeds v Even- 
■on. Phvb Coventry v Grimsby. Itoosda 

AVON IHBURANCB COmUHATtONi 

Aram) * WatW^m! 
* Tottenham; Southampton v 


Rugby Union 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAQIHb Rm Bte- 

(Cardiff IrwtJ v Abertllory (73) 

Rugby League 


- J ^ £My Fa * > ten5tona. 
NATIONAL COaPUiDKg laimra 
(73): Praradrai SodtSeworth v Lock Lana. 
Outao w MHtoru; RadMl v Ea«| 

1 bw#. 


Cricket 


WBUKW AND IIEniBU CUPi 

Mlddix v Ireland. ■ Minor 

tom Wra vl mcb. Tnaauui Someraal » 
Hew ai Susaax K Qiamorgtft. 


v Yoita. Kara Wares v 


r . T ROPHYi Cnilfh Glamaroan 
Somerset tth ra d ayi MCC YC y.Baau 


Sport in brief 


Ice Hockey 


Montreal Canadiens are on 
course for a 26th Stanley Cup- 
triumph after eliminating the 
Pittsburgh Penguins with a 
3-0 v ictory in Game Six of the 
NHL Eastern Conference 
quarter-final play-offs, writes 
Vic Batchelder. Canadiens, 
who last won the cup in 1993, 1 
now face the Buffalo Sabres. 

. Ame ri ca n hopes of reach- 
ing the World Champion- 
ship’s second, round dimmed' 
afte r a surprise 3-1 defeat by 
France In 'Zurich yesterday. 
The Americans, who are 
awaiting players from the 
NHL, must now beat Sweden 
to ensure survivaL 

Cycling 

Chris Boardman returns to 
competition today in the Tour 
of Ra ma m il e , a six-day stage 
race starting in Basle that ’ 
contains two time-trials. Hie 1 
former world and Olympic 
champion, runner-up in last 
year's race, was hit by flu in 
February and has moderated 
his tr aining regime. 

Basketball 

Peter Knowles, who has been 
in a long-running war of 
words with the national coach 
Lastio Nemeth, quit as the 
English Basketball Associa- 
tion's chairman yesterday. 
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The Guardian Tuesday May * 


Benson and 


Hedges Cup 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


out of 

Ireland’s 

reach 


A T CLOSING time there 
was stm an Irishman 
or three left standing, 
h ot the y could not win the 
arsnment with Essex, or 
more particularly Darren 
Robinson. Ireland’s 188 for 
seven was respectable 
enough, not so In reply to 
the home team’s 359 for 
seven at Chelmsford. 

Robinson’s 114 off 129 
halls, his third century in 
succession, won him a 
second Gold Award in three 
days. Nasser Hussain, with 
71 from 68 balls, and Ron- 
nie Irani, whose 69 from 45 ! 
deliveries Included six , 
fours and three <rfg«»q aisr. 
enjoyed themselves. 

Nell Johnson, the Zimbab^ 
wean who topped Leicester- 
shire's championship bat- 
ting last summer, scored a 
posi tive 53 with one six *"H 
seven fours from 45 balls,- 



x r V " " ' • , -T , * 




but the Irish had already I 

been swept aside. | On bended knee . . . which is where Barren Robinson, sweeping here at Chelmsford, had Ireland in compiling his third century in succession 


Leicester v Warwickshire 


Meltdown narrowly averted for M&M 


Andy WBson at Grace Road 

D avid millns and 
Alan Mullally owe 
Phil . S imm ons and 
Paul Nixon a beer or 
three. Leicestershire’s 
double-M opening attack were 
the major culprits in one of 
the most profligate bowling 
performances in the 27-year 
history of this competition. 
But their county could stm 
reach the quarter-finals after 
89 from Simmons and an in- 


telligent, unbeaten 36 from 
Nixon condemned Warwick- 
1 shire to their first limited- 
overs defeat this season. 

Warwickshire’s total of 263 
for six included 34 in wides, 
eight no balls and 11 leg byes 
— a B&H record of 53 extras, 
and almost six extra overs — 
with Mullally and Millns 
heading the rail of shame. 

Mullally bowled IX wides, 
including three in the day's 
first over, while Millns had 
five in his opening three-over 
spell, then returned to bowl 


five more in his fourth over of 
the day — 1 also his last. 

That was not the end of It, 
as the first ball of Leicester- 
shire’s reply, firm Ed Gid- 
dins, went for four wides and 
Ben Smith was later stumped 
off a wide from Neil Smith — 
having been dropped by Keith 
Piper off the previous hail. 
But the Bears bowlers were, 
comparatively, models of ac- 
curacy. conceding only seven 
more wides and two no balls, 
and it took some special bat- 
ting from S immons , Nixon 


and Iain Sutcliffe to record 
this three-wicket win. 

Sutcliffe, fresh from a 
match-winning century in 
Nottingham on Saturday, 
reached another 50 from 75 
balls with eight boundaries. 
But his flick to Brian Lara at 
midwicket was the first of 
three wickets in 12 balls for 
Smith, and with Ashley Giles 
also claiming three, and Chris 
Lewis run out for a golden j 
duck, Leicestershire’s ! 
chances rested on the broad j 
shoulders of Simmons. 


The Trinidadian carried 
the burden lightly, despite 
twice needing treatment on a 
stiff neck, and dispatched 
both Giddins and Giles for 
two sixes apiece in a 75-baD 
inning s which also included 
five fours. 

His dismissal, superbly I 
caught by Trevor Penney at 1 
deep square leg with 21 
needed, could have spelt the 
end for Leicestershire but 
Nixon hit Giles's next two I 
balls over midwicket for six 
and four, and wrapped it up , 


Derbyshire v Yorkshire 


Gloucestershire v Somerset 


Cork under pressure 


Trescothick effort in vain 




Davfd Hopps at Doctqr 

D ominic cork’s 

taincy of Derbyshire is 
proving about as fulfill- 
ing as Muriel’s Wedding. 
After months of expectation 
reality has intervened with 
depressing predictability. 

In contrast to Muriel, who 
in the film hitched herself to a 
champion swimmer, it will he 
as much that Cork can do to 
keep his young charges afloat 
Their B&H interest ended 
yesterday with their third 
successive defeat Yorkshire 
winning by 36 runs. 

All is set fair for Yorkshire: 
a quarter-final place now all 
but assured arid a 14-point 
lead in the championship. 
That latter advantage has 
been established without 
their Australian, Darren Leh- 
mann, but, as he embarks 
upon his second season, only 
the most prejudiced of judges 


Taylor keen 
to lead one 
more Ashes 

M ARK TAYLOR is ex- 
pected to officially in- 
form the Australian board 
today that he wants to con- 
tinue as the Test captain until 
at least next winter’s Ashes 
series, despite bis disgruntled 
comments after being 
replaced by "Steve Waugh and 
dropped for the recent ane^ 
day series in India. 

The Tfrigiighman who may 
well be tossing up with 
Taylor, Alec Stewart, could' 
manage only 19 of Sibley’s 
263 against the British Uni- 
versities attack in their B&H 
Cup group ynwirH at The Oval. 

The Young Dons were even- 
tually beaten by 105 runs but 
it was. no academic exercise 
for the defending champions, 
with the Gold Award going to 
Mark Chftton, currently a stu- , 
dent at Durham, for an all- 
star four for 28 with his accu- 
rate saamers. 

Chilton, with one appear- 
ance for Lancashire behind 
him, trapped Ben HaHioake 
lbw, cangfct-aad-bowied 
brother Adam and then had 
both Nadeem Shahid and J*- 
son Ratdiffe caught : . - 

The Worcestershire captain 
Tran Moody followed up vs 
whirlwind Sunday AO by tak- 
ing the rwlm at Kew Road 
where the Scots were hamr 
mered by six wickets. 

The Australian took four 
scalps as Scotland rirugwj 
to. total 140 and then dubbeaa 
48-bafl half-century. Mow 
added 81 in 14 overs wiffl 
Graeme Hick (61 no* 
after RnnHand had dismissed 
the openers inside two overs. 

Graeme Archer’s run-a-bafl 
70 . powered Notts to 
against the home side Norrn- 
amptonshire and his le g-^p n^ 
ning team-mate Pau 1 Strang 
stepped in with four wickets 
to secure the 35-run win. 


could still r e m a in bli nd to his 
'colossal presence. • ■ - 
Lehmann’s . unbeaten 102 
.was ‘another’ mighty contribu- 
tion. Blessed With a quick eye 
and thumping forearms he 
dictates terms from the out- 
set". just as another left- 
handed Australian, Michael 
Sevan, did before him. 

Yesterday was not a day for 
the pulverising drives that 
remain Lehmann’s hallmark 
on Bat pitches. Instead he 
guided, and deflected effort- 
lessly. lofting the ball only 
once. In the final over, when 
be made room to hoist Cork 
over long-off for a six to bring 
up his hundred. 

Only Anthony McGrath 
began to rival his certainty, 
and his half-century required 
a let-off when, on 38, Vince 
Clarke felled to hold a diffi- 
cult chance at slip off Paul 
Afored. Aldred had McGrath 
stumped off a legside wide 
soon afterwards and took the 


Scoreboard 


Benson and Hedges Cup 

ril |~ - — ~ SfewwTwBn fry 171 run*. 

D D J Rotttnson c Duntop bHoaafey „ 114 

S Q Law c Psitafoon b Eagtewn 40 

•N Huasalh c Dwyw b Hanley 71 

B C Irani cPanorson h MoCrum SO 

APGrayfroncJpycabHaaaiw i« 

tfi j Romra atPoowsof! b ktcCrun _ i 

80 Patent nolout : — ’ 

A P Cowan hot out — : — — a 

Extras (tfr5.w14.nhai) 38 

Total (tor 8, 50 aw*) ; * SB 

PWtiSS, 219; 31 6, 352.3SS.3S6. 

DM not tatt M C UOtt. N F VH Hlama. P M 
Sudi. 

n n » McCrum IO-O-flO-2; Easloun 
10-1-36-n; Nwrty 3-0-3B-C; Heastoy 
7-0-77-3; Dwyo’ 10-0-0-0; Johnson 

IMIAMD 

JAM MoUnacHgaaoln fr trant * 

W K McCtdlsn b Will tarns : « 

fADPattafsoncBotllnabSoch W 

NCJohnaonb Grayson 

ECJoycab Grayson « 

•A R pun top c Rollins b ILott ;. 

OHaastayoLawbtivmiams ^ O 

B L-EagtaaonnatoiA — — — 

PfcfcCrum not out — * 

Exiraa (tt»7. w6, nb2) — ~ ** 

Total (tor 7. 50 wws) 188 

FMfr as, ao. ea iis.tae r miB i. 
dm aottaafeMI DWJW. BNttly. 
n_ j tmiji oaaO-aO-i; Cowan 7-3-144E 
IrW 8-1-43-1; WIHMntWWI-4 Such 
1(HJO-<; O^yson 10-3-30-2. 

WOBCVmWWt SCOTtAKD . 

arm n—twT Worcestershire won Bje stt 
wfcfcd s. * 

BllWPtOswP** 11 *® 563 • ' 

B G Locltlo b Haynoa “ 

■vsssssssisis?- s 

j E B/hUdoy c Bhotfoa D Moai y r . J 

CMWrt^cHoynasitMootff i* 

Astm Bud Ibw t) MptxJy. ” 

KTi^nsbh Om B Moony ® 

MRDyerwKOVt--.-: .. 

Extras Ofrt wS. nM) — - — 

^o 4 37, 39?™. ^T^avtiTw 1 40 

ZSTtW; SharSw 5-Vr16-0: Lamptt • 
&~2-29-K Wlngwortb Moody 

LaatfiBrdflta S-O-W-fl- 

YSBt*arM1b*p™***r.-‘~ v. « 

GArtciiiyjtoiff r-- - : — „ 

21 BSKSSS 55 E ” 

n a LsattwCale notoW — — 1 

Extras p&z. — — — — 

TotWtW4.Z7a^^-- r --^--- i « j 

^ssass?"" 


additional wickets of David 
Byas and Bradley Parker. 

Cork is striving for ingenu- 
ity and finding mostly 
whimsy. To launch Derby- 
shire’s innings with two ex- 
perimental openers, himself 
and Ian Blackwell, always 
had a limited chance of suc- 
cess on a pitch for more exact- 
ing than Yorkshire's 271 for 
seven would suggest 
Blackwell, envisaging a 
1 single to the wicketkeeper, 

, would have been run out for 
seven had Gavin Hamilton 
[ not Illegally broken tbe 
1 stumps at the bowler's aid. 
Chris Silverwood, full of 
early-season vim, caused 
Cork to chop on and had 
Adrian Roll ms lbw. Craig 
White bowled Clarke and had 
Blackwell caught 
From a hare-brained 58 for 
four, Kim Barnett chose , 
respectability, achieved his 50 
then heave-hoed to mid-on. 
Cork has a lot to occupy him. 


Darfeyi Yorkshire won by 36 runs. 


David Foot at NewQ Road 

M ARCUS Trescothick, 
not so long ago seen 
as an England pros- 
pect to open the innings, 
has more recently strug- 
gled to overcome. the tech- 
nical demons and Ironi- 
cally has found himself 
played more as a bowler. 

Bnt his innings here, 
wise, versatile and frill of 
late challenge, was the 
highest of tbe day and, 
until be was acrobatically 
caught try Jack Russell in 
the 47th over, one short of 
his half-century, Somerset 
still seemed capable of an 
unlikely win. 

They failed by 26 runs, 
largely because of the em- 
barrassing miscalculation 
of their bowling strength. 

Their four main bowlers 
had exhausted their alloca- 
tion well before the end and 


■ (SoucastaraMre won by 23 runs. 


j luniMiHiu 

A McGrath 9 KUkkanb Aldred 

M P Vauanan c Krtkkan b Cork 8 

•D Byas c Cora b Aldred *• 

D S Lahmam not out __ia* 

CWMtscCtwftabCork — ■ 

BParfcarbQaan — 1* 

tRJ Wakey b Doan lO 

, D Gough c Blackwell b Doan — ° 

GM Hamilton not out 

| Extras (Ib4.w16.r9i0) _3tJ 

* Total (Ior7.Wo«wrs) T71 

M 14. 7S. ISO. 152. 197. 229. 23G 
DM not M C E V» Sllvarwood. P N 
Hutchison. 

Dowaag* OeFrettSS 1IMM4-0; Cork 

I lOMMa-E Dean .10-0-33-3; AJdred 
IO-O-53-flS CJaike 1IMH56-0. 


-OG Carte bSDverwood . —v 

I D Blackwell c Parker bWhttn — * 

l ASRoinnslfrwbSllrarwood 

, KJBarnenc McGrath bSIhreiwood- S 

! vPCtsrkab While 

| TATwwatse McGrath b Vaughan — * 

p A J DeFraUss lbw b HamUlon « 

I B L Sprmdttws c MeOreJh b White 1 

I MKrfldawb White 

p Aldred not oat » 

! KJOean notout J 

^ Extras (IbS. wW. r*8) 

Total Hnr 9. 50 overs) ... . ~ » 

1 MotwfcMrlt. 29.5S. 5B.ua 197. 
187,187.199. 

■uiiMurSthrerwoOdlO-G-SS-asGranfl 

10-1-43-0: WMt» 1D-0-2&-4: Hutttlison 
! 6-1-13-0: HandRon 6-0-57-1; Lehmann 
3-0-11-0: Vaughan S-O-19-1. 

Untoirwai R JuHan and A G T Wdtetieod- 


R J CuntltlB b Reeve Ml 

THC Hancock b Rose 4 

ffl C Russell e Turner b TraacotWck - IT 

A4 Wright runout 44 

R I Dawson lbw b Mushuq Ahmed — 81 
"M W AHeyne c Parsons b Caddlck 84 
M G N Windows c Paraona b Bums — *4- 

J Lewis ikx out — *8 

M J Cawdren not out B 

Betas (tb12.wS.nb4) 21 

T«al tier 7, SO or are) — — — 834 

Mfc1S.S6.S3.12S. 1B3.177. 219. 

DM Bot ban A M Smitti. C A wsish. 
IM M CadCBck 10-0-33-1: Re»e 
10-1-35-1: Trascothlc* 7-0-40-1; Reeve 
10-1-29-1; Mushtaq Ahmed 10-V®-1: 
Parsons 14-30-0: Bums 1-0-15-1. 

vrajfrsn-m 1* 

M Bums c Wrigm b Cawdron 88 

PC L I lo howo yo Russell b Smith — O 

B J Harden c Russell b Lewte 8 

GD Rose b Alleyns — *1 

Tfl J Turner 0 A b Afleyna IS 

K A Parsons b Walsh ‘ * 

METrescmhiekcRuasallb Hancock 40 

DA Reave b Lewis — — — *8 

A B Caddie* CAltejwb Hancock — ip 

Uushtsq Anmad nolout • 

I Extras (b1.Jh10.w3. nb2) 18 

Total (« overs) 80S. 

MtMwfcfcetaM.36.S1.a8.99.no, 

no. in, iso. 

BowSaw Watan 9-2-38-1; Smith - 
10-4-T7-2; Lewis 9-0-49-2; CewOon 
; 6-0-27-1: AJIeyne 1IHM2-2; Hancock 
j 1 Q CT M* 

I itapbase DJ Constant and BLeadbestBr. 


LHcanvagRvWARncKMna 

1 Mu mu- Lefcasttrcftta woo by *re 

wickets. 

VAMnCKSHm 

, NVKfrtgfttlbwfrMunelly 1 

NMKSmnhcWeUsb MTOns 

DL HomO c Habib 0 Macon * 

*BCl8rae*h Mason * 

T L Penney n« out » 

■0R Browne Simmons bMuflefly «■ 

i a FGUeeD Simmons —■ — - 

G Welt* not out _ 

Extras (Ml. W34. nb6) ® 

Total 6. 50 overs) — = 28 

MdskUsS, 46. 121. 134. 20 254 

Did not Mb IK J Piper, E 5 H Giddins. 7 

9-0-42-e MWM 

4-0-ST-1; Lewis 8-J-384T 9mmon» 

1 0-O-te-1; Mason 10-0*44-2 Welle 

J-1-41-0 


NotUnghamehtre won by 


D L Moddy c Piper b SmMi 

l jSiddlUoeLarabSmim — 

B F Smhn al Plpor 0 Smith 

p v Simmon* c Penney b Gnat 

V J welta fr Giles — — — ■ 

A Habifr b Gsas — 

«C c Lends run out — 

+p A Nixon nojoot — 

I pj MUlns noi out — - r — 

j Extras (b4, Idfl, wll. r*2) — 

1 Total (far 7. 48.3 overs}- 

e-8.97. 82. 105. 178. 197. 197. 243. 
nM-jhseT J Mason. A D MuUafly. 
mZmOu* cauesns 10-844-0: Munton 
ig-0-*8*0; Brown 6-0-84-0: Giles 
SmBi7J-0-36-3; 

4-0-21-0 

Unv*** U J Kteben and N T Plass. 


PRPoflsntfrTayior 18 

M P Dovrmsn c Curran b Ehsnberltiy — Z » 
JEBQaiiianc Ripley bPenfranhy — ar 

■P Johnson c Soles b Rose B0 

R T Robinson b Psnbertliy — — 11 

G F Arttiar b Roee — TO 

A G Whorl e 3 b Malcolm 0 

P A Strang not out — — — — *3 

Extras (lbll. *& nb*)— — — 

Total (f or 7.50 g wn)- *72 

M 20, SO. 85. 128. 200. 21S. 272. 

Did wot bat 1WM Moon. A R Oram. MN 
Bowen. 

■eiidfcgr Malcolm 180-38-1: Taylor 
10-0-85-1: Penbenhy 1D-V22-6; Rose 
iQ-o-72-2: Snape vr-eas-o. 

HORTMAMPTOMSHatS 

DJ Capet c Archer bBowan ... — — 10 

M BLoye b Strang — * 41 

DJGSalflsC Oram b Wharf .26 

*K M CuRah 0 Robinson b Strauj — 71 

Rj Bails* lbw OSsUlan 18 

A LPenbertftyeDowmanb Strang _. IS 

J N Snape e Sub b Wharf 1» 

F A Hosa lbw b Sirang — — — 2 

TO Ripley c Wrerl fr Oram — ID 

JP Taylor run out 1 

□ E Malcoim not out — — 0 

Extras (02. ItA wS. nb4) - — — — — 57 

Total 747.4 oyara)—.— **7 

PM ot wfcMta 12. BO. 84, 137. 173. 219. 
221.221.238 

B owtfcg Bowen 8-0-35-1: Oram 
8.4-1-40-1: Strang 1 0-1-43-4; Wharf 
104M9-S; Gaaian 94M9-1: Bowman 
3-0-7-0. I 

Ihtbc V A Homer and X E Palmer. 


Gloucestershire, Jon Lewis 
in particular, exploited tbe 
tactical shortfall. In a 
blinding finish they scored 
91 off the last 10 overs, 51 
off four. 

Lewis belted his 33 from 
13 deliveries. Including two 
sixes and four fours. He fol- 
lowed up with two wickets 
and, notwithsatnding some 
ragged Gelding, earned 
himself the Gold Award. 

A useftal Bristol crowd < 
went some way towards I 
reliving a little of the im- 
mediate pre- and post-war 
battles between these two 
counties over the bank holi- 
day. They were never too 
generous in spirit; maybe 
things have changed a 
little. 

Gloucestershire even 
gave Somerset permission, 
for additional match prac- 
tice one assumes, to include 
more than the stipulated 
number of senior players 


Tta Ooofc Surrey won by 105 rvire. 

tunsr 

A D Brown c House b Leather 80 

tAJ Stewart c Loveridga 

b Marttrr-JenkJns 18 

B C HoIUcwke lbw b Chlllon 38 

0 P Thorpe c Chlbon D Hutson 88 

MA Butcher run eut 13 

'AJHoRJookecS bChfnon 88 

N Shahid c Sub bcnmon 4 

J 0 Ratdlfla c Loverldge b Chlften — S 

1 D K Salisbury c Chilton 

b Martih-JenJdns 13 

M P BJeknell not Out lO 

Saqloln Mushtaq at Bailey b Hutton — 8 

Extras [b4, BS6, wS. n02) 18 

Total (49.1 overs) 283 

PoM ot w to ka fcc !7. 67, 95. 124. 196,301. 
216. 242. 249. 

■ u wf fciui Mertta-Jenklne 6-0-40-Z 
Leather 1 0-0-G6-1; Utverldge 9-4-36-0; 
Chilton 10-0-28-4; Davies 6-0-42-0; Hut- 
ton 9.1-0-43-2 

■BTBHUWB Mm B 

•A Slt^jh lbw b Btakneo — 4 

J P Pyamont run out - 33 

M J CWIton b B C HoDloaM 8 

■ G fl lorortdge c RaWWs 

bSag^aln Muelsaq 31 I 

WJ House c Sag I aln Mushtaq 1 

bAJ Hodloake 80 

LD8utxxi Ibwb AJHoHloeXa 17 

R S C Marti rt-JenkJ ns St Stewart 

b Saiistairy — — 8 

TTM b Bailey notout .12 

D Leathern Stewan bSailsbtoy 3 

B L Hutton c SaqtBfi Mutfttaq 

bBCHotBoake 4 

M K Davies c Stewart b B C HoMooka 1 
Extras (b3.lbe.wB.nb4) *4 

Total (434 avers] 188 

MtOfwdakabaS.23.74.S2.120. 133. 
134.160. 156. 

ao w a i y Bleknefi 8-0-30-1; BC Hodfadce 
3J-3-23-3: Saqlfcln Mushtaq 7-2-16-1: 
Butcher S-0-1S-Q; Sdlsbury 1D-2-3S-S A 

J Hoiltoaka 7-V2V2. 

Umpfrwei J W Holder and P WtUey. 


Sailing 


Chessie holds 
rest at bay 


feeivTaHw 


GROUPS 
Tories 


P W L NrWa 

5-2 1 0 « 

3 2 10 4 

3 2 10 4 

3 12 0 2 

2 110 2 
2 0 2 0 0 


3 3 0 0 8 

3 8 10 4 

1 1 0 O'* 

3 0 3 0 0 

2 0 2 0 0 


3 3 0 0 0 

2 7 0 I S 

3-1 1 18 

3 12 0* 

2 110* 
3 0 3 0 0 


3 2 0 1 0 

2 10 19 

1 1 0 0 S 

2 0 2 0 0 

2 0 2 0 0 


In AnnapoBs, Maryland 

C HESSIE RACING, sail- 
ing in her home waters, 
was first to tbe mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay as the 
Whitbread Round the World 
Race fleet started the 3390- 
mile eighth leg to La Rochelle. 
Appropriately the prize for 
winning the inshore dash had 
been put up by her own 
owner George Collins. 

Shifting winds and thunder- 
storms overnight meant little 
sleep for the nine crews but by 
yesterday morning Chessie, 
skippered by John Kustecki, 
was reaching under a spinna- 
ker in an eight-knot north- 
westerly and she took rally 12 
hours to reach the bridge and 
tunnel between Cape Henry 
and Cape Charies; two years 
ago boats in a race to Newport 
took 2ft days. 

She was less than half a 
mile ahead of Knut Frostad’s 
Innovation Kvaemer as they 

emerged into the 'Atlantic 
Ocean, and Grant Dalton's 
Merit Cup took second place 
as the fleet headed northeast 
to dear the shoal waters at the 
bay entrance. Hie overall race 
leader Paul Cayard with EF 
Tangnage took third, having 
been next to last at tbe start 
1^4 than three ™n»g cov- 
ered seven of the boats and 
none diverged from the rest 
as they sailed close-hauled 
into what was how a 10-knot 
south-easterly. They have two 
options as they start across 
the Atlantic; go more to tie 
north to fallow the great-cir- 
cle route, which is shorter, or 
carry on to the east to take 
advantage of tbe two-knot 
current of the Gulf Stream. 


Staggering 
conclusion 
hurts a lot 

G LANLUCA VIALLI I Brown as the best til 
expressed concern in world rugby, 
recently that Mark [ After our defeat of 
Hughes was playing days ago our elation 


MKEtfWTTT 


with another six off Smith 
with three balls to spare. 

Warwickshire’s innings 
had been built around two 
partnerships. First the left- 
handers, Lara and David 
Hemp, put on 75 in 15 overs, 
Lara dominant with 49 "from 
52 balls. 

Then Penney and Dougie 
Brown steered the Bears from 
134 for four in the 28th over to 
250 in the 48th before Brown 
went for 60 from 68 deliveries, 
Penney ending unbeaten with 
57 from 69. 


for a second XI fixture on 
this ground on Friday. 

Sent in yesterday. 
Gloucestershire reached 
234 for seven with vigor- 
ous, sensible batting by 
Tony Wright, finally 
stranded as he backed up 
Impetuously, Bobby Daw- 
son, Mark Alleyne — out to 
a fine gully catch — and 
Tony Windows. The seam 
bowling was tight, though 
Mushtaq Ahmed, in his 
first appearance of the sea- 
son, continued to look 
rather airborne. 

The Somerset reply was a 
calculated one. Graham 
Rose, going well, was out to 
a misplaced slog; Rob 
Turner went to a sharp 
return catch- Dermot Reeve 
improvised and scampered 
as if he had never been 
away. Bat there remained a 
fateful naivety about the 
way Somerset sacrificed 
wickets. 


G tANLUCA VIALLI 
expressed concern 
recently that Mark 
Hughes was playing 
his fourth game for Chelsea In 
a fortnight and that Sparky 
was beginning to splutter. I 
know how Hughes feds. At 
London Irish we have played 
five games in 15 days and, like 
many other clubs, are stagger- 
ing towards the end of the 
season. 

This is the downside of the 
professional game: the de- 
mands on some players are 
verging on the ridiculous. 
When we played Bath a week 
ago they were relatively fresh 
but fatigue set in for us in the 
first quarter. Fixture conges- 
tion can be dangerous in a 
sport as physically demanding 
as rugby. 

There are some piasters, 
though, who are amazingly 
resilient as well as lucky. Paul 
Wallace was playing his 43rd 
game of tbe season when he 
propped against us for Sara- 
cens at Vicarage Road on Sun- 
day. One of the few Lions play- 
ers from last summer to 

maintain his form throughout 

the domestic season, he has no 
qualms about touring with Ire- 
land in South Africa this 
summer. 

Paul followed me into the 
Irish team and I knew the writ- 
ing was on the wall as soon as I 
saw him. No one could be fur- 
ther from the old-style Toby- 
shaped prop. Here is a real 
new-age player: fantastic phy- 
sique, not an ounce of excess 
fat and very, very strong. 

He has kept the perfect bal- 
ance between aerobic and 
power fitness. He is similar to 
Jeff Probyn in that he gets into 
some awkward positions and 
is often on the edge ofbeing 
penalised. But his strength al- 
lows him to get very low and 
cut into the opposition 
hooker. 

Wallace has narrow hips 
and is flexible in the scram, an 
orthodox scnimmager. Be- 
cause he is not a giant he is at a 
disadvantage sometimes 
when he meets a really good 
loose-head hut in another sea- 
son or so I think he could chal- 
lenge New Zealand’s Olo 


Motor Sport 


Brown as the best tight-head 
in world rugby. 

After our defeat of Quins 10 
days ago our elation lasted 
hours. After foe defeat at Bath 

the disappointment seemed to 

hang around for days. We 
came very close to beating 
Wallace’s Saracens but de- 
spite our improved form of 
recent weeks seem destined to 
have to play for our survival 
in die top division via play-off 
g amps a gains t Rother ham. 

If the play-offs are to be our 
lifeline we’ll just have to bite 
the bullet But 1 feel slightly 
aggrieved that when Sara- 
cens finished in one of the two 
bottom places two years ago, 
relegation was abandoned. 
Saracens re-grouped and the 
rest is history. We’ve beaten 
Rotherham in the cup this sea- 
son and now just have to grit 
our teeth and run with it 


O N THE international 
front the Ireland 
selectors have made 
some bold choices for 
South Africa. One of the new 
faces is another Wallace, Paul, 
and Richard’s brother David, 
a flanker who is a hybrid. He 
has the strength of Paul and 
foe speed of Richard. 

I am proud that the Irish 
players are committed to the 
tour which has not been beset 
by foe kind of difficulties expe- 
rienced by England, whose 
players have been dropping 
like ninepins. 

Other new faces in our 
national team will be the Lon- 
don Irish loose-head Justin 
Fitzpatrick and the equally 
powerful Shannon prop John 
Hayes. Donal Hegarty ofTer- 
enure College is a little scrum- 
half in foe Jacques Fouroux 
mould They could all be mak- 
ing their pitch for places in 
next year’s World Cup. 

Meanwhile, I remain con- 
vinced that Newcastle will 
win foe Premiership title, a 
view I held before their 27-10 
victory over Leicester yester- 
day. When we played them 
earlier In foe season they bad 
absolute certainty in them- 
selves; there was no sense of 
panic. When you're winning 
you don’t feel weary. * 


McRae ends in front after day 
of rain and disqualification 


Davfd WHDams in Ajaccio 

C OLIN McRAE survived 
the threat of disqualifica- 
tion last night after taking the 
lead on foe first day of foe 
Torn- of Corsica, tbe sixth 
round of the rallying World 
Championship. 

The Scot was more than 
20sec ahead of Francois Dele- 
cour’s Peugeot, but his 
Subaru ’s front tyres had worn 
down to foe canvas and the 
rales state that they must 
carry 3L6mm of tread 
He was first disqualified 
but" Subaru successfully ap- 
pealed to the stewards on foe 
grounds that a puncture had 
led to freakish wear. 

It was a fraught day all 
round for McRae whose team 
had problems choosing foe 
right tyres in fickle condi- 
tions. Although teeming rain 


appears to suit his Pirellis, he 
has no liking for sodden as- 
phalt. ‘It’s the worst surface 
but we're competitive and I 
can’t really complain." the 
Scot said 

•It’s a decent lead at this 
stage," he added though foe 
forecast remains uncertain 
for foe two remaining days of 
the 711-mile rally. A repeat of 
his 1997 victory is by no 
means a foregone conclusion. 

Richard Burns Is foe top 
Mitsubishi driver in eighth 
place after TDmmi Makinen’s 
retirement with an electrical 
problem. Although currently 
outside foe points, Burns is in 
touch with the leaders and 
doing better than expected on 
a rally which is notoriously 
difficult for foe newcomer in 
favourable conditions, let 
alone when swirling cloud 
and standing water are addi- 
tional hazards. 


Leslie first to double up but still 

only one of the chasing pack 

D AVID LESLIE, in a NIs- j The sprint race was Cle 
San, yesterday became land's first win since he tool 


Usan, yesterday became 
the first driver to win two 
rounds of this year’s Auto 
Trader British Touring Car 
C hampina ghlp — but still 
does not lead the title race. 
Leslie is sixth behind 
James Thompson, whose 
consistency kept him in the 
lead despite having foiled 
to record a victory. ' 

Leslie won yesterday’s 
feature race at Bonington 
Parti from pole position, 
returning to the circuit in 
third place after Ms manda- 
tory pit-stop and reclaim- 
ing the lead" when the two 
cars ahead of him pitted. 
The Scot won by six seconds 
from the defending champ- 
ion Alain Menu but 
remains 20 points adrift of 
Thompson, in a Honda, in 
the standings after crashing 
out of the sprint race. 

Leslie, also a winner at 
Silverstone last week, col- 
lided with Menu’s team- 
mate Jason Plato four laps 
from the end as VauxhalTs 
John Cleland became the 
fifth different driver to 
taste success this year. 

“I was very disappointed 
about the first race but I 
think we more than made 
up for it in the second,” 
said Leslie. “But we can’t 
afford to stop developing 
the car or the others will be 
past us in a flash.” 


The sprint race was Cle- 
lancTs first win since he took 
the crown in 1995 and ended 
a two-year drought for 
Vnmrhnti “i*m the same 
driver I was in 1995; it’s just 
that I haven’t had the kit in 
the meantime,” he said. 


Derbyshire 24 Mtfcfaswc 33 | 
Durham 25 Northanta. 341 
Essex 26 Nottingham 35 
G la morgan 27 Somamet 38 | 
Gloucs. 28 Surrey 37 
Hampshra 29 Sussex 38 i 
Kent 30 Wswicks. 39 
Lancs 31 Worcester 40 
Laics. 32 Yorkshire 41 I 

Complete county scores 

0930 16 13 23 

CNLBCOsrafcm »* mlihc*. sums w 
■ a. 15 aw* um, ie£M lsi Gw- 
wuue 0171 711 403 
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Guineas filly in line for Derby, page 1 3 

Henman makes his point on clay, page 1 4 

Arsenal’s name on the cup, page 1 4 

Yorkshire complete victory hat-tnek, page 15 
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Runners-up complete home formalities 



Fan-shaped 
pressure 




Jim White 


Jump start . . . the Leeds goalkeeper Nigel Martyn is beaten by Ryan Giggs’s header which gave Manchester United an early lead at Old Trafford yesterday 

Premiership: Manchester United 3 Leeds United 0 

Full house, empty victory 


CUVEBRUNSKU- 


Davfd Lacey 



i ANCHBSTER 
1 United are 
| about as eager 
I to wear the 
mantle of erst- 
while champions as trend-set- 
ters asked to don hand-me- 
downs. As runners-up to 
Arsenal in the Premiership 
their place in the qualifying 
round of next season's Cham- 
pions League is assured, but 
at Old Trafford yesterday no- 
body was celebrating silver 
medals. 

Instead the majority of the 
usual 55,000-plus crowd com- 
miserated with Alex Fergu- 
son’s players for winning 
nothing this time except ap- 
plause, and even that had 
begun to fade with the team's 
departure from Europe fol- 
lowed by Arsenal’s remorse- 
less and ultimately successful 
pursuit of the championship. 
Leeds United's Sms turned up 


to gloat noisily at their rivals* 
failure. One could hardly 
blame them. After all, it had 
been a long time. 

Manchester United 
rounded off their season at 
home with a comfortable vic- 
tory over the first side to de- 
feat them in the league this 
time when Wetherall’s goal at 
EQand Road in late Septem- 
ber had ended an unbeaten 
start of eight games. That was 
the day Roy Keane suffered 
the cruciate ligament damage 
which put Ferguson’s captain 
out for the rest of the season. 

So there was a touch cff nem- 
esis in Manchester United’s 
mood, although at times it was 
clear there were people cm the 
ptteh who knew it was all over. 
Nevertheless Leeds, their Uefa 
Cup place secure, provided a 
stiff eno ugh challenge for Gun- 
nar Halle to get himself sen toff 
in the second half for a second 
bookable offence arad there was 
even some pushing and shov- 
ing a little later. 


Halle’s dismissal brought 
the referee Gary Willard’s 
number of red cards this sea- 
son to eight Six yellow cards 
left him 10 bookings short of 
bis hundred. Yet only one of 
those he issued here seemed 
unnecessary and that was 
when a tired Gary Pallister in- 
advertently ran into the back 
an equally weary Aff-fnge Haa- 
land in the closing minute. 

Understandably Manches- 


Whatever 
Sheringham is 
saving for 
England in the 
World Cup one 
trusts it will be 
worth the wait 


ter United’s football flickered 
fitfully. Some of their players 
seemed more interested than 
others. Teddy Sheringham ap- 
peared to be treading water 
until substituted by Brian 
McClair. Whatever Sher- 
ingham is saving for England 
in file World Cup one trusts It 
will be worth the wait Ryan 
Giggs, on the other hand, per- 
formed as if the title was stm 
there to be won. 

There are ways of playing 
and ways of playing and Leeds 
employed a system which has 
been serving them well, partic- 
ularly in away games. Again 
Lucas Radebe played between 
a back four and a middle four, 
with Jimmy Floyd-Hassel- 
haink trying to hold the ball up 
in the hope of quick support 

Yet there is stm a consider- 
able difference between 
Derby on an off-day and Man- 
chester United on a dog day, 
as Leeds quickly discovered. 
With David Beckham fre- 
quently tucking in alongside 


Paul Scholes and Nicky Butt, 
Leeds's movements tended to 
run out of space in midfi eld, 
leaving Hasselbaink a lonely 
figure vainly claiming free- 
kicks as he tried to take on 
David May and Pallister. 

After five minutes Ian 
Harte’s impulsiveness cost 
Leeds dear. The left-back com- 
mitted himself early as Gary 
Neville took PaHlster’s long 
pass on the right and. after the 
Manchester United defender 
had just managed to keep the 
ball in play, he produced a tell- 
ing centre from which Giggs 
outjumped the centre-backs to 
head past Nigel Martyn. 

On the half-hour Denis 
Irwin’s cross from the left 
found Harts holding Shering- 
ham down before the striker 
could rise to meet it and 
Irwin put the penalty away. 

Towards the interval the 
match started to be overtaken 
by end-of- season ennui bat it 
roused itself sufficiently for 
the second half to produce a 


third goal quickly followed by 
the departure of Halle. Two 
minutes before the hour 
Beckham drove the ball low 
into the near corner of the 
net two minutes past it Halle, 
shown the yellow card earlier 
for a foul on Irwin, saw red 
for fouling Wes Brown, one of 
Manchester's substitutes. 

Jaap Stain, Manchester Uh- 
ited’s £10 million signing 
from PSV Eindhoven, signed 
autographs in the stand and 
felt sure the championship 
would return to Old Trafford 
next season. Well he would, 
wouldn’t he. But Ferguson’s 
spending will not stop there if 
the club are serious about 
renewing their quests at 
home and abroad. 


United (4-4.2): Van Per 
Gouw; Q Neville. May (Brown. 60mln). 
PaJllster. Irwin (F Neville. W): Beckham. 
Scholea. Bull. Gfgga: Sherlngnam 
(McClair. 60), Cole. 

iMda Un ited (4. 1-4-1): Martyn; Kelly, 
werftenafr. widen (Hopfcin, 60). Harte 
(Robertson, 73); Radebe: Halle. Haaland. 
Bowyer. KewelL' Hasseibalnk. 

G Willard (Worthing). 


M CCORDING to the 

weather report yester- 
day morning, while 
# %the rest of the country 

was basking in some tardy 
spring sunshine, a thick pall of 
clond bad descended on Man- 
chester. Though the forecaster 
mat tered about weak fronts 
coming down from Scotland, 
this was clearly a man-made 
gloom, a new spin an global 
warming, the climate catch- 
ing the mood of the local 
population. 

Manchester was not a 
happy town yesterday: one 
team losing its title, the other 
relegated deep into the twi- 
light zone. But for the red por- 
tion of the city there was con- 
solation. At least United had 
lost the race to abetter team. 

Alex Ferguson, despite his 
image, is generous in defeat 
when he has time to come to 
terms with it And he voiced 
the opinion of all right minds 
when he pointed out that 
Arsenal are worthy champ- 
ions, the best team in the land 
these past few months, effi- 
cient strong and, above alt 
attractive to watch. 

In those parts ofManchester 

stm painted blue, however, 
there was not the merest hint of 
a silver lining. City bad gone 
down from a division packed 
with poor sides, most of whom . 
had finished above them. 

Colin Schindler, the televi- 
sion producer responsible for 
Lovejoy, has just written a 
book and a BBC film about 
being a Manchester City fen. 
Called * Manchester United 
Ruined My Life, it is an enter- 
taining autobiography clev- 
erly named (if only because 
books with the words Man- 
chester and United on their 
cover tend to sell better than 
any other in the football pub- 
lishing market). 

But it is a deliberately 
ironic title. As the book makes 
clear, like all Blues Schindler 
knows the true score: It is 
Manchester City that has 
ruined his life. 

How the hopes and expecta- 
tions of such a loyal crew of 
followers have been let down 
so systematically is one of the 
scandals of modem footbalL 
Through the ’90s City have be- 
haved as if red fifth colum- 
nists had infiltrated the club 
in order to bring it to its 
knees. The comedy procession' 
of sacked managers, the 
boardroom shenanigans, the - 


apparent contractual obliga- 
tion to selldecent players and 
buy In worse replacements at 
twice the price has all been - 
part of it— plus an abject In- 
ability to prioritise. 

It is said that Francis Lee, 
tiie last chairman of the club, 
was tremendouslypraud of 
the corporate entertaining fa- 
cilities he had introduced at 
Maine Road. He would show 
. interested parties round and 
boast of the wide variety of 
claret available on his wine 
list, apparently unconcerned 
about the wide variety of 
carthorse out on his pitch. 

Joe Royle, the latest to take 
on the Maine Road miasma, 
said yesterday that City were 
not relegated because of the 
three months he was in 
charge but because of the 
years that preceded them. 
While it is understandable 
that Royle should try to shift 
the blame, tt should be pointed 
out that three months has 
been long enough for other 
managers to turn round 
apparently doomed dubs. 

i* Mfllmhn Shn ttnn at 
Oxford United, for instance . 
Or, more painfully for City fol- 
lowers. there is their former 
boss Alan Ball at Portsmouth. 
And both these managers led 
their new dubs to saffetywith 
none of the resources Royle 
had at his disposal. 

Crucially, though, neither 
Shotton nor Ball was faced • 
with City's crowd. Failure In 
front of 7.000 at the Manor 
Ground is nothing like failure 
before 30,000 at Maine Road. 
Shotton’s players could relax 
into their task in a way Royle’ s 
never could. Every time the 
City team walked out, they 
were carrying the baggage of 
all that expectation, all that 
faith, not to mention the guilt 
at having failed the supporters 
so consistently for so long. 

This is the ultimate irony of 
City’s vertiginous fell: such 
was the inadequacy of the 
players and the board, the fan- 
tastic loyalty of their fans be- 
came a burden rather than an 
inspiration. 

A STONISHINGLY, 

M\ though, there are still 
flickering si^ns of the 
# mcrowd's legendary hu- 

mour. Recently a friend was 
invited to lunch at Maine Road 
(amid all the turmoil It seems 
the important business still 
goes on). Since it was not a 
match day. and there was 
nothing to disturb his diges- 
tion, he accepted. On his way 
out he took a wrong turning 
and ended up pitch side. 

“What's the quickest way 
out of here?” he asked a 
groundsman. “Quickest way 
out ofMaine Road?" said the 
man. before pointing to the 
manager’s dug-out. “Just go . 
and sit in there, mate.” 

* Manchester United Ruined 
My Life (Headline. £14.99) 


Allied Dunbar Premiership One: Newcastle 27 Leicester 10 

Greenwood butts out of tour 


Robert Armstrong sees England’s centre 
sent off as Newcastle keep on the title track 


W ILL GREENWOOD 
looks certain to 
miss England’s 
summer tour to 
the southern hemisphere 
after being sent off for butting 
Newcastle's Rob Andrew in 
an ill-tempered contest in 

Gateshead yesterday . 

The Leicester centre's of- 
fence, for which a 60-day ban 
is usual, came in the closing 
minutes after the referee 
Ed Morrison showed yellow 

cards to both the Leicester 
props, Graham Rowntree and 
Darren Garforth, and the 
Newcastle flanker Richard 
Arnold for various acts of foul 
play. 

The 9,000 crowd was ren- 
dered silent by the ugly inci- 
dent and it seemed Incidental 
that Newcastle, who still have 
a in hand, moved to 


within one point of the lead- 
ers Saracens after outscoring 
the Tigers by three tries to 
one. 

Leicester were far more 
competitive than the score 
suggests but Newcastle’s vic- 
tory means they will win the 
title If they take three points 
from their remaining games 
against Bath and Harlequins. 

“There always seems to be 
a problem when we play New- 
castle,” said Dean Richards, 

the Leicester manager. “Will 
doesn't normally go around 
headbutting people.” 

Andrew explained: “There 
was a mass brawl and Ed told 
both sides the culprit would 
go off after the next incident 
Hie bad no choice when Will 
committed his offence, which 
was more a nudge than a full- 
blooded butt’’ 


If the Tigers had taken 
their scoring chanc es they 
would have led at halftime 
but Joel Stransky failed with 
a couple or penalties and 
Leicester were clearly dis- 
tracted by the provocation 
and gampcmanshi p indulg ed 
in by both sets iff forwards 
which resulted in a yellow 
card for Rowntree for illegal 
play in a ruck. 

Newcastle mainly focused 
on driving through the 
middle, making the most 
of Dean Ryan’s bullocking 
strength. Fat Lam's sharp, in- 
cisive running around foe 
fringe* and the fetching and 
carrying of Garafo Archer. 
The three-quarters frequently 
overelaborated In their build- 
up but Gary Armstron& foe 
scrum-haff took a more direct 
route and it was no surprise to 
see the purposeful Scot break 
from the bade of a scrum after 
13 minutes and dart forward 
to score behind the posts. 

Stransky soon replied with 


a penalty goal after Newcastle 
dived over foe top hut New- 
castle stretched their lead 
with a 27th-mlnute try after 
again catching foe Leicester 
defence flat-footed. Doddie 
Weir won a line-out on foe left 
and Andrew swept foe hall in- 
field to Jon Wilkinson, whose 
deft transfer sent Lam racing 
clear to score to foe right of 
the posts. 

Four minutes later Leices- 
ter at last gained reward for a 
series of stylish counter- 
attacks. Their abrasive pack 
took on their opposite num- 
bers in foe left corner and the 
slow rolling maul that devel- 
oped gave Neil Back the 
chance to burrow across foe 
line for a merited try. 

At half-time Va'alga Tuiga- 
mala replaced Alan Tait in 
the Newcastle midfield but 
the change felled to galvanise 
his team-mates behind the 
scr um , where pace and cre- 
ative ideas were generally in 
short supply. In the final 


quarter foe game deteriorated 
rapidly as both sides lost all 
semblance of discipline and 
niggling brawls broke out de- 
spite frequent warnings. 

Six minutes from the end 
Peter Walton sealed the win 
with a short-range score after 
Lam made the initial break- 
through, and Andrew added a 
couple of late penalty goals. 
But foe sour atmosphere that 
prevailed was heavily under- 
scored when Greenwood was 
dismissed for butting Andrew 
as he lay on the ground. 

SCOBUSi Mnnitlai Ti-Imi 
A rmstrong, Lain. Walton. C i mnlwa 
Andrew S. PanaHtesi Andrew 2. 
Laleeeten Trjn Bade. Cmvereleai 
Straneky. P ■■■ « r»r a tiansk y, 

Wswu—Bn Legs; Naylor, wndnaoa Tall 
(Tutgamaia. 4lmln). Underwood: Andrew. 
Armstrong; Popplewalt. Neadata. Van 
Zen cM let. Arcftar, Walr. Lam. Arnold. 
Ryan (eapt). 

» ■losfrr Morale: Joiner. Greenwood. 
Ovarend. Barlow: Stransky, Healey; 
Rowntree, Weet ■ Garforth. M Johnson 
i frtj. Carry. Millar (Qustiux}; 37). W 
Book. 

E Morrison (Brtsoi). 

IK* W— astlsi May 11, Bath 
mi May 17. Hartequtna (a). Sanceaai 

May 14. N m t na mpton (h) 





Justin is the first and only premier division footballer to be open 
about his homosexuality. That took courage. Others have not shown 
similar bravery. At the time, he and 1 knew of 1 2 top players who were 
either gay or bisexual. None followed Fashanu’s example of openness. 

Peter Tatchell on how homophobia destroyed the career and life of a football star 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,266 

Set by Paui 




Across 


1 Community of ratio ns in 
endless gravy split down the 
middle (6) 

4 Crawlers seen off by landlord 
( 8 ) 

9,18,11 Madly hopin’ beef. No 
govt policy. Ham saner. 

(8,10,14) 

10 Musically detached from 
toccatas (8) 

11 See 9 

13 Young female takes train with 
sokfier, both ways (KJ) 

14 Bite counters biter (4) 

15 Giant so repelled (4) 

18 See 9 

21 22’skhky sex with Dr Death 
(6.3,5) 

23,2 22 of victory initialfy, then 
heresy, then 
disestablishment (5,3,7) 


24 One piece of legislation I'd 
back is a Hindu festival (6) 

25 Try and face international 
sports team (4,4) 

26 Meaty snack taken by setter 

perhaps? (3,3) 

Down 


* wentton by undergraduate 

w 

2 See 23 

3 Tory (very radical) carries 
round a belt (8) 

5 To Lenin, race could moan 

prejudice (ri) 

6 Makepeace's fly (6) 

7 Strictly Greek? (7) 

8 Engfisb warm and Intimate- 
check community's 
interaction (9) 

12 Loud and exuberant, quiet 
and Inflated (4-7) 

13 Ffiafs petrified conversation (EQ 


CROSSWORD SOUmON 21 ^65 


15 Prince, say. in love with A 
tsiander (8) 

17 Manchester United securi 
a good result prepares foe 
. replay? (7) 

i» UnfashtonabteYThenkep 

external (7) 

20 Only extremes inextremel 
French, French city (6) 

22 H protected by pawn 
perhaps? Then foSowedfc 
prawnperhapsl(4) 

Solution tomorrow 


^-3*?**? Then C8» our sohittanB lue 
on 0891 338 238. CaBs cost 50p 
per minute at aU times. Service sup- 
pfedbySTS 
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